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THE AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE OF 1890. 


Aw Arab slaver was once asked how he and his fellows pene- 
trated the heart of Africa, and who was the ruler of those 
remote regions. “I will tell you the name of the monarch of 
Central Africa,” he replied, laying hand on weapon; “ it is 
King Rifle.” 

Is the anecdote true? No matter. That one word spells 
the secret of the Reign of Terror under which Africa is bleed- 
ing out her life-blood at every pore. It proclaims that the 
slave-trade is not traffic, but crime and war, the heart-disease of 
Central Africa, and the devil’s business. It convinces Europe 
that the African question is the real Eastern question ; that its 
vital issue is whether the Arab shall dominate from the Sahara 
to the Zambesi, savagery worst civilization, and the Crescent 
pale the splendor of the Cross. Europe in the twentieth cen- 
tury ought to fulfill the prediction of Victor Hugo, “make a 
man of the black, and a world of Africa,” and win the lost con- 
tinent for civilization and Christianity. Europe realizes that 
man-hunting with its attendant evils constitutes to-day the most 
horrible page of modern history. Her people resolve that the 
smoke of this torment shall not go up for ever and ever. As 
their fathers of old leagued themselves to rescue the empty 
tomb of our Saviour from the infidel, Europeans lock hands 
in brotherhood for a new and nobler crusade which shall save 
the living from death, and fates worse than death. 

But who are the perpetrators of the crime against humanity ? 
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In what fields do they mow down the human harvest, by what 
methods, and for what markets? What can Christian civiliza- 
tion do to grind the iniquity into powder ? 

1. In the front rank among slave-stealers stand people from 
the East Coast. These include native Swahili, half-caste Arabs, 
Banians, as the Hindoos are called, and the Portuguese in Mo- 
zambique or up the Zambesi. Their area of operations extends 
more than one thousand miles, from north to south, that is, from 
the Zambesi to the Wellé River in the northeastern quarter of 
the Congo Free State. Here the advance of the Zanzibar raid- 
ers is met by the southward sweep of the Mahdist slavers. 
Turning eastward, the Aruwimi River and an imaginary line 
touching the southern ends of Lakes Albert Edward and Vic- 
toria form the northern limit of their activities. The eastern 
boundary of this slave-producing territory extends from the 
southeastern corner of Lake Victoria to Lake Nyassa and east 
down the Rovuma River. <A glance at the map shows that the 
British and German possessions on the Zanzibar coast block the 
slaver’s access to the Indian Ocean, but that he can gain it 
through Mozambique. On the west the limits swing irregularly 
from Victoria Falls to Lake Bangweolo (where the Arabs only 
yesterday instigated the large and strong Awamba clan, resident 
on its western and northern shores, to pursue a most destructive 
system of slaving upon the dense populations to their north and 
west), down the Lualaba to Nyangwé, and then about one hun- 
dred miles farther west to Lumami River, a tributary flowing 
parallel with the Lualaba-Congo for hundreds of miles. In 
1883, indeed, Arab fire and sword went from Stanley Falls two 
hundred miles down the Congo, but now the Free State has an 
entrenched camp near that point, which keeps the slavers east 
of the Lumami. This sphere of Arab influence measures about 
750,000 square miles, and its principal stations have been 
Zanzibar and Bagamoyo, Kilwa and Quilimane, U-Nyanyembe 
and U-Jiji, Nyangwé and Stanley Falls. There were also three 
main lines of travel,—one from Ma-Nyema via U-Guha, and 
U-Jiji; a second, from Lakes Bangweolo and Moero through 
Iendwe and U-Fipa; the third, from Lake Victoria to Coast 
towns. 
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2. Next in power for evil come the slavers of the Egyptian 
Sidan. Their centre is Khartim; their territory comprises 
the vast basin of the Nile and its tributaries for fifteen hundred 
miles, from the Blue Nile to the lakes. It includes Kordofin, 
Darftir, the Nyam-Nyams, who overlap the Congo State, Bahr- 
el-Ghazal, Emin’s former province of Equatoria, the Shilliks, 
and Denkas, and Western Abyssina. Kharttiim, Fashoda, Sen- 
naar, Gondokoro, and Massowah have been the slave dépots. 
Baker and Gordon partially suppressed this Sidanese traffic, 
but the rise of El-Mahdi, the loss of the Stidan, and the over- 
throw of Emin gave it a new lease of life. Before 1873 at 
least fifty thousand slaves were annually smuggled thence to 
Egypt, Tripoli, Arabia, Turkey, Persia, and Turkestan. In 
1890 the number could not have been less, for the slavers are 
devastating Abyssinia, sweeping thousands of native Christians 
into captivity, and each year striking farther southwest and 
southeast. The export route is the Nile, or, overland, through 
Darftir and Kordofan. Formerly, slaves for Arabia and the 
far East were forwarded to Berber on the Nile, and across the 
Nubian desert to Suakin on the Red Sea. But the English 
grip upon that port and Italy’s possession of Massowah have 
closed those outlets, though there is reason to fear that through 
the Lybian desert Egypt still absorbs vast numbers by under- 
ground channels. The power and the organization of the Khar- 
tiim slavers may be inferred from a single circumstance. Dur- 
ing the Brussels Anti-Slavery Conference they held a congress, 
attended by two hundred delegates, to devise measures for sup- 
pressing our rum-traffie with Africa. They resolved to sur- 
round the continent with a cordon of armed dhows, to confis- 
cate every European vessel containing liquors, and to sell the 
crews into slavery. Need we grieve if they could succeed ? 

3. The third principal source is the independent Stdan, 
about twenty-five hundred miles long and five hundred miles 
wide. Its fifteen states constitute one vast hunting ground, 
where the Nimrods are natives, or Arabs from Morocco or Tri- 
poli. From Wadai, marauders penetrate among the Nyam- 
Nyams to the Congo State, nearly as far south as the river. 
Captives are transported to the slave-market of Kuku in Bornu, 
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where they are brought by Barbary dealers, and about ten 
thousand are annually marched over the Sahara to Mirztrk 
in the Fezzan, an oasis south of and politically dependent upon 
Tripoli. There they are sold to the southern and eastern coasts 
of the Mediterranean. The sufferings en route are so dreadful 
that many succumb, and persons unacquainted with the caravan 
route need only follow the bones lying right and left. From 
the western Stidan, via the Sokéto and the Timbiktu route, 
negroes are also dispatched to Morocco, whose chief slave-dépot 
is Sidi Hamed, seven days’ journey south of Mogador. Yet 
almost every town has its market, and throughout Africa every 
Mohammedan town is a receiving and distributing centre for 
the “ black beasts.” The slaves are forwarded in gangs from 
Sidi Hamed to different markets, especially Morocco city, Fez, 
and Mequinez. About four thousand slaves are annually im- 
ported in addition to the fifty thousand already held, and an ad 
valorem duty upon these “ native products” yields the Sultan 
about twenty-four thousand dollars. 

4. There are also minor sources, which, however, are less 
only by contrast with the regions already enumerated. In the 
Congo State a domestic slave-trade is fiercely pursued by large 
and powerful tribes between Stanley Pool and Stanley Falls. 
Throughout this western half of the country, as, in gen- 
eral, through the central belt extending from Senegambia to 
U-Ganda, the possession of slaves is indispensable to the dignity 
of the headman in this life and in the hereafter. His death is 
therefore the occasion for human sacrifices on a large scale, the 
butchery reaching its worst in Upper Guinea. The natives 
near the mouth of the Mobangi-Wellé sell their captives to the 
cannibals of its upper reaches expressly for food. In Lunda 
(or Muatayanvo Land) traders from the Portuguese west coast 
are enslaving the inhabitants, and those around the head waters 
of the Zambesi. Cameron in 1875 was informed that slaves, at 
least a few, were still exported over sea from the Portuguese 
possessions in Lower Guinea. Again, in French Loanga and 
the German Cameroons natives of the interior carry on an ac- 
tive traffic. Across the continent, at the Gulf of Aden, slaving 
is very active in Somali Land, for in September, 1888, Captain 
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Gissing captured three slave-sloops in one day and took two 
hundred and four victims to Aden. These slaves are bought 
or stolen from the Gallas inland, from Guragwe and from 
Abyssinia. From the Somali town of Harar caravans are sent 
to Berbera on the Gulf. Abyssinia, too, has many markets, 
sending slaves over land to Roheita, where they are shipped at 
night to Jeddah, Hodeidah, and other points in Arabia. On 
the southeastern coast Portuguese subjects, whether European 
or African, export “ black ivory” from Mozambique and Sofala 
Land. The Portuguese themselves are everywhere detested by 
the natives; Livingstone assured us that those around Lake 
Nyassa never once permitted them to enter that district. The 
slaves come mainly from regions west and southwest of Nyassa, 
embarking from Ibo, Mozambique, Quilimane, Sofala, and In- 
hambane. In 1880 the British consul at Mozambique rated the 
annual export for the coast between the Rovuma and Zambesi 
rivers as three thousand souls. An increased demand for ivory 
afterwards gave the traffic fresh impulse, the two trades being 
hand and glove. In 1888 a Portuguese officer, reporting from 
his post in the interior, said of its commerce: ‘ The sole trade 
of this district at present consists of slaves.” Portuguese au- 
thorities themselves thus demonstrate that under their flag slav- 
ing has greatly increased and strengthened until to-day there 
is a yearly export of ten thousand slaves to Madagascar and 
the Comoro islands. Madagascar itself supplies the French 
planters of Réunion Island with serfs now that they can no 
longer obtain Chinese coolies for field laborers. In justice, 
however, to the native Christian power, it ought to be stated 
that in June 1877, Ranavalona II. prohibited the import and 
sale of slaves within the Hova dominions. The result was that 
in 1887, not more than twenty slaves at a time were ever exposed 
in the market of Tananarivo, and transactions took place so 
quietly as to escape notice, the natives appearing ashamed to 
acknowledge complicity in bartering slaves. But since France 
assumed a protectorate over the “ pearl of the Indian Ocean,” 
the traffic has increased, and there is little or no reluctance 
on the part of owners to quote prices. Finally, in U-Ganda, 
Mwanga kidnaped and sold to the Arabs eighty thousand people 
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each year, although one authority estimated the annual export 
at one hundred and eighty thousand slaves. We close this 
bird’s-eye view of Central Africa with a glance at the existence 
of forty-one slave-routes varying from one hundred to one thou- 
sand miles in length; of sixteen slave-hunting areas of less or 
larger extent; and of six regions, several of them larger than 
Ireland, which have been utterly unpeopled or all but depopu- 
lated. 


But what are the methods of slaving? Nothing less than the 
commission of every crime. Invasion of peaceful, semi-civil- 
ized communities ; massacring terror-stricken men as they start 
up from sleep only to fall amidst burning huts into the sleep 
that knows no waking; kidnaping women and children; and 
gratifying every instinct of lust and cruelty, constitute the ways 
and means of the business created by the devil. We want, 
however, to know the inner workings of modern slaving, and 
for this purpose must centre attention upon Zanzibar as the 
typical headquarters, with a side view at Khartim. Among 
the commercial classes of Zanzibar and its littoral none before 
1890 exercised so much influence on the trade of East Africa 
as did the Banian. Before the English acquired Zanzibar and 
Pemba, the Banians controlled the custom-house, and, if neces- 
sary to secure debts due them, could seize goods in transit. It 
is not probable that this arrangement has yet been materially 
changed. The Arabs are nearly all in their debt, and if a 
trader planned to journey to Nyangwé he would borrow five 
thousand dollars at fifty, sixty, or even seventy per cent. in- 
terest, and purchase goods. At his journey’s end they would 
have more than trebled in purchasing power. Leaving Baga- 
moyo or Kilwa with a caravan numbering from one hundred 
to three hundred, or even five hundred people, our half-caste, 
who is merchant or murderer as circumstances permit, takes 
months to reach U-Nyanyembe. From U-Nyanyembe (Ta- 
bora), routes diverge to U-Jijiand U-Ganda. Passing to U-Jiji, 
he might either purchase slaves at its market, or push into Ma- 
Nyema. At U-Jiji five doti of cloth worth seven and a half 
dollars would purchase a slave worth thirty dollars at Zanzibar, 
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while six dollars would purchase ordinary males whose value 
at U-Nyanyembe would be twenty-five dollars. The expenses 
to U-Jiji and return averaged fifteen hundred dollars, leaving 
thirty-five hundred as capital. This secured four hundred and 
sixty-four slaves, who, if surviving the march to Bagamoyo, 
realized thirteen thousand nine hundred and twenty dollars 
there, a net profit of ten thousand four hundred and twenty. 
Nor is there reason to suppose that in 1890 the value of slaves 
was less, at marine marts whence they could still be exported ; 
probably it is greater; and often the traders did better still, 
almost always returning with an enormous margin of gain. 

Ma-Nyema, in 1865 an unknown land to the Arab slaver, has 
for twenty years been an El] Dorado of ivory. When the first 
Arab returned in 1867 with a wealth of tusks, and with tales 
of fabulous quantities of the precious article, the beaten tracks 
of U-ganda and of Tanganika’s coasts to east and south became 
comparatively deserted. Nevertheless, in the long band of 
country extending from Lake Victoria to Zambesi’s wave, the 
slaver has since ravaged and ruined so ruthlessly that many 
populous, fertile districts have been reduced to deserts, and in 
every village around the great lakes no woman or child who 
wanders ten minutes’ distance away has any likelihood of ever 
seeing home again. In Ma-Nyema firearms made even small 
parties of Arabs invincible, for the natives, though by no means 
devoid of courage, and often declaring that if they could only 
engage in fight with the detestable strangers not a single Arab 
would leave the country alive, nevertheless believed that the 
Arabs had stolen the lightning ; were inspired with mortal ter- 
ror by the explosion of gunpowder; and could not face the 
muzzle of a musket. This helplessness and the ridiculous cheap- 
ness of ivory led to the new era in Zanzibari slaving, to the 
methods of the present day, and to the rise of the Tagamoyos, 
Tippu Tibs, and Ugarrowas. 

Ivory cost, in copper wire or in beads, from one half to one 
and one fourth cents a pound in 1870; its value in Zanzibar 
was from fifty to sixty dollars the thirty-five pounds. To-day, 
that amount is worth one hundred and five dollars, and is 
bought by bullets and blood. The newcomers, urged by greed 
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and ferocity, began the practice of wholesale massacre. They 
would accumulate tusk upon tusk for years till great piles were 
buried beneath their huts. Suddenly they would one day pick 
a quarrel, seize herds and goods, and shoot the men, sparing 
only enough to carry the ivory. They fired the village, and the 
march worse than death began. Multitudes perish merely as 
beasts of burden, but for every slave-porter escaping or suc- 
cumbing a man is stolen or bought from the nearest tribe. 
This supplies its losses by seizure from neighbors, and thus the 
caravan, even on the road, creates a constant circulation of hu- 
man currency in every local centre it passes through. They 
always command a good price at U-Nyanyembe, where, either 
for display and for cultivating the extensive Arab plantations, 
or to sell to the Wa-Gogo for ivory, there is a permanent de- 
mand. ‘Traffic in slaves alone was from 1873 to 1883 hardly 
profitable, as compared with former years, though there was 
never, perhaps, a greater demand along the coast, owing to the 
very large extension of plantations by the Arabs. These of 
course required a proportionately large number of servants to 
work them, and as the coast tribes will not hire themselves for 
such toil, there was no resource beside buying slaves. (It is in 
place to point out that while such pressing demands exist we 
must expect the continuance of slaving, unless force be used.) 
But though the transport was skotched on the main lines, con- 
siderable numbers of slaves reached Kilwa, the great strong- 
hold of Arab slavers. The Arab never retires from business, 
and so slaving went on unchecked in the interior, except as 
stopping the coast traffic affected the demand. With the profits 
of small caravans our Arab equipped larger ones. Years pass, 
but his flying columns only grew greater and fiercer, until Tippu 
Tib, it is asserted, has two thousand half-caste and negro scoun- 
drels under his command armed with the best weapons. With 
expanded capital, with Remington or Winchester rifles instead 
of muskets, the Zanzibar and the Mozambique slave-hunters 
push farther and farther toward the Atlantic, establish dépots 
which become minor centres, and penetrate every recess from 
the Zambesi to the Sidan. To-day they attack regions with 
impunity, which formerly they dared not touch. The conclu- 
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sion appears unavoidable, that in the grass-plains country north 
of Tanganika its splendid peoples must be numbered among 
the latest victims of the foulest criminals who ever disgraced 
God’s footstool. Yet this Ruanda once inspired such terror 
that the Arabs declared it difficult to get into, but impossible 
to get out of, and even Stanley in 1888 declined to attempt the 
passage. 

It is in the Great Forest that the frightful atrocities of the 
Arab slave-fiends reach the depth of hellishness. Within an 
area equal to that of France and the Iberian peninsula, Taga- 
moyo, ‘Tippu Tib, and Kilonga-Longa in succession have mur- 
dered, harried, and kidnaped till exaggeration on the part of the 
narrator is a sheer impossibility. The sailor was right who 
said on seeing slavers, “ If the devil does not catch those fellows 
we might as well have no devil at all.” Stanley, the Cortez of 
Africa, has twice described the results with awful power. 

One territory comprises 34,570 square miles — exactly two 
thousand more than Ireland — and had possessed nearly one 
million people. One hundred and eighteen villages, comprising 
forty-three districts, had been devastated to gain the seant profit 
of twenty-three hundred women and children and about two 
thousand tusks of ivory. Stanley calculated that if those towns 
had only one thousand inhabitants each, the Arabs had a profit 
of merely two per cent.; and that there would remain only a 
scant one per cent. of the population. 

Horrible as are these facts from slavery’s charnel house of 
horrors, they do not begin to be the worst. Five expeditions, as 
great as the present band, had already come and gone. If each 
expedition was as successful as Stanley’s acquaintances, the 
slavers got five thousand people safely to Nyangwé. But five 
thousand out of one million is one half of one per cent., or five 
slaves out of one thousand people, — the poorest possible profit. 
The twenty-three hundred slaves had cost twenty-five hundred 
people shot and thirteen hundred more dying by the way, and 
at this rate the five thousand slaves surviving at Nyangwé out 
of the ten thousand originally obtained had cost thirty-three 
thousand lives. Each of the very smallest infants had cost the 
life of a father and perhaps his three stout brothers, and three 
grown-up daughters. 
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** What,” he asks, “ was the cause of all this vast sacrifice of 
human life, of all this unspeakable misery? Nothing but the 
indulgence of an old Arab’s ‘ wolfish, bloody, starved, and rav- 
enous instincts.’ He wished to obtain slaves to barter profitably 
with other Arabs. Having weapons, guns and gunpowder, 
enough, he placed them in the hands of three hundred slaves 
and dispatched them to commit murder wholesale, as an Eng- 
lish noble would put guns in the hands of his guests and per- 
mit them to slaughter the game on his estate.” 

As we listen to this eyewitness, it appears unthinkable that 
wickedness can go lower than this. Yet it is Stanley himself 
who from “ Darkest Africa” brought back tidings and tales of 
deeds of darkness befitting depths beneath the lowest depths of 
hell. He says; “In 1887 a half-caste Arab slaver and his 
Manyuema banditti launched out on one of the most sanguin- 
ary and destructive careers, a career to which even Tagamoyo’s 
and Tippu Tib’s offer but poor comparison. Toward the 
Lenda and Ihuru rivers they had leveled every settlement into 
black ashes, had even vented their rage for destruction on the 
plantain groves, had split every canoe to pieces, had searched 
every island, and had penetrated into the darkest recesses 
whither a slight track could be traced, with only one dominating 
passion, which was to kill as many men and capture as many 
women and children as craft and cruelty would enable them. 
However far north or east these people had reached, or wher- 
ever they had gone, they had done precisely as we had seen, 
and had reduced the forest to a howling wilderness. Through 
all the immense area they had left scarcely a hut standing. 
Assuming that their ravages had extended east, north, and 
south one hundred and five miles from Ipoto, we have some- 
thing like forty-four thousand square miles. Once we know 
where the slaving centres are, we may with compasses draw 
great circles round each, and park off areas of forty thousand 
square miles into which half a dozen resolute men aided by 
their hundreds of bandits have divided three fourths of the 
Congo forest for the sole purpose of murder and of becoming 
heirs to a few hundred tusks of ivory. . . . There were Many- 
uema headmen responsible to the chiefs for followers and oper- 
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ations intrusted to their charge. At alternate periods each 
sets out to his own special subdistrict. The fighters consist of 
Congoans trained by the Manyuema as raiders, as in 1876 
Arabs and natives of the East Coast had trained Manyuemans. 
The extraordinary increase in the number of raiders on the Up- 
per Congo is the fruit of the policy of killing the adults but 
preserving the children. The bandits fling themselves merci- 
lessly on a settlement. . . . This would be clearly beyond their 
power if they possessed no powder. Not a mile beyond home 
would the Arab and his follower dare venture. It is more than 
likely that if gunpowder were prohibited entry into Africa there 
would be a general and quick migration of all Arabs from inner 
Africa to the sea, as the native chiefs would be immeasurably 
stronger than any combination of Arabs armed with spears.” 

In the realms of the Mahdi slaving is carried on by methods 
which, although substantially the same as those of the Zanziba- 
ris, differ sufficiently to require notice. In 1869 Baker found 
that Egyptian and Turkish settlers in the Sidan had ceased 
farming, and had formed bands of brigands in the employ of 
various merchants of Khartim. The largest trader had twenty- 
five hundred Arabs in his pay. They were organized after a 
rude military fashion, armed with muskets, divided into compa- 
nies, and often officered by soldiers who had deserted from 
Egyptian or Sidanese regiments. About fifteen thousand of 
the Khedive’s subjects were engaged in the so-called ivory trade, 
and in slave hunting, throughout two million square miles of 
the White Nile country. Each trader occupied a special dis- 
trict where he divided his forces in a chain of stations which 
had about three hundred men in each garrison, and he exercised 
power over a certain amount of territory, generally a tract of 
enormous area. The armed bands made alliance with some of 
the tribes, but only to ravage others ruthlessly, carry off women 
and children, destroy vast herds of cattle and create a desert. 
The scale of these man-hunts may be inferred from the fact that 
one trader assumed the right over ninety thousand square miles. 
Here his bandits could massacre, burn, pillage and capture with- 
out limit. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of slaves captured and 
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of lives lost each year. Since 1885 the slave-trade, owing to the 
relaxation of the English blockade off Zanzibar, the troubles in 
the Stidan and along the East Coast, the dead weight of Portu- 
gal, that African dog in the manger, and French bulldozing in 
Madagascar, has increased fourfold. In other words, Europe, 
by what she has done and also not done, has a real and terrible 
responsibility for the slave-trade of the present day. Com- 
mander Cameron calculated (1890) that in Nyassaland and Zam- 
besia five hundred and twenty-five thousand six hundred people 
annually become slaves. On Tanganika Lake not a day elapses 
without Cardinal Lavigerie’s “ White Fathers” seeing slave 
caravans pass. The number of victims in the Congo forest, the 
Lokinga Mountains country, and the equatorial table-land in- 
creases continually, the figures for these regions even surpassing 
those for the Nyassa and Zambesi districts. At least one mil- 
lion Africans annually loose their freedom by the hands of the 
four hundred Arab hell-hounds foot-loose between the Sidan 
and Victoria Falls. The numbers kidnaped in the Stdan, in 
Lunda, by the Ashantis and Dahomeyans, to say nothing of 
the slaving pursued by natives in the Congo State, certainly 
‘aises the total to two millions. It is as if all Georgia, or lowa, 
or Michigan, each year fell into slavery. Of course it is not to 
be inferred that this vast number, or anything like it, goes be- 
yond Africa. By far the greater part pass into domestic servi- 
tude. On the East Coast, for example, the inhabitants, to whom 
house and plantation slaves are absolutely necessary, have lately 
absorbed enormous numbers to replace those exported from the 
littoral zone. Again, the extensive plantations of Pemba, Zan- 
zibar, the Comoros, and Madagascar are worked by slaves. The 
nature of their tasks and the deadliness of the climate cause 
terrible mortality, and only ceaseless traffic with Mozambique 
ean replace the daily deaths. Accordingly, 1888 saw a marked 
increase at Zanzibar in the transportation performed by Arabs 
illegally using the colors of Christian France to secure their car- 
goes from seizure. Dhows flying the French flag regularly car- 
ried slaves to the Comoros and Madagascar. 





Yet this host of two million souls moving every twelvemonth 
into the house of bondage does not represent half of man’s in- 
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humanity in the land of deathshades. The mortality of the 
slave caravans themselves varies from seventy-five to ninety per 
cent., and yet the captives and human exports are far and away 
the smallest section of the sufferers. When Stanley met the 
Arabs in 1883, every slave represented one hundred victims of 
their iniquity. The populations of the slave supplying coun- 
tries number about one hundred and fifty millions, and the Af- 
ricans who, directly or indirectly, suffer the simoom of man- 
hunting, equal in number the subjects of the German and 
Russian Empires. 

First. It is clear that the suppression of the slave-trade re- 
quires the hearty recognition by England and Germany of their 
moral obligations as Christian states toward heathen govern- 
ments. As the slave-trade has for so many years been carried 
on by the money of British Indian subjects in Zanzibar, England 
is morally responsible for the traffic there, and owes it to God 
and man to cleanse her skirts from the stain of the “ open sore.” 
Now that she is mistress of Zanzibar and Pemba, we have every 
reason and right to expect that she will choke the sewer at its 
mouth. Zanzibar is the maritime key of the situation; it will 
with Cairo be the centre of English government over an area 
larger than India; and with it England ean lock the export 
traflic into the interior. As for Germany, the foremost power 
in Europe, and a Protestant Empire at that, must throw its 
influence on the side of freedom in its possessions on the Zanzi- 
bar coast, sternly enforce its decree forbidding maritime expor- 
tation of slaves, abolish domestic slavery as speedily as cireum- 
stances permit, and conquer the country for civilization from 
the sea to the lakes. 

Second. The Great Powers must fulfill the solemn pledge 
for the welfare of the Congo Free State which they signed at 
the Berlin Conference of 1884, but have disgracefully failed to 
live up to. Had they enforced their prohibitions, the slave- 
trade could not have attained its present proportions. Chris- 
tian sentiment must compel the Powers to grapple at once with 
the slaver of the Congo, for the Free State offers the most ad- 
vantageous means to attack both the Stidanese and the Manyu- 
ema slavers in the rear, while Stanley Falls is the West Point 
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of the Upper Congo. Stanley himself avers that “for these 
wholesale devastations of African aborigines there is only one 
remedy : the solemn combination of England, France, Germany, 
Portugal, Southern and Eastern Africa, and the Congo Free 
State against the introduction of powder into any part of the 
continent except for the use of their own agents, soldiers, or em- 
ployees; and seizing every tusk of ivory.” Moreover, Lieut. 
Glave makes the following interesting and practicable sugges- 
tions: “The native slave-trade of the Congo basin is not com- 
plicated by religious fanaticism of any kind... . In my opinion, 
it will be some years before the slave-trade carried on by the 
Arabs can be successfully grappled with, but there is no reason 
why any delay should occur in striking a blow at the inter-tribal 
trade. While we are still able to keep the Arabs east of the 
Falls, no time should be lost in eradicating the existing blood- 
shed west of that point. When operations are actually begun, 
Stanley Pool should be the starting point. If half a dozen fast 
boats were placed on the river at Stanley Pool, each armed with 
twenty black soldiers, officered by two or three competent Eu- 
ropeans, thousands of human lives would be saved. Posts 
should also be established in commanding positions to control 
the mouths of the slave-raiding rivers. Each point should be 
supplied with a boat such as I have recommended for the lower 
river. Other stations should be established in the centre of the 
slave-raiding districts. Sooner or later the Arabs at Stanley 
Falls will have to be battled with. All the natives on the Up- 
per Congo, quite up to the limits at present reached by the Ar- 
abs, should be controlled as much as possible by Europeans. 
They should be combined together under Europeans, so that 
when the time arrives that the Arabs decide to move west they 
would be met at their frontiers by a barrier of well armed and 
resolute natives.” 

‘These measures can be applied with equal effectiveness to 
Lakes Albert, Victoria, Albert Edward, Tanganika, Moero, 
Bangweolo, and Nyassa, as also to the upper Shiré River. From 
north to south these inland seas bisect a region nearly one 
thousand miles square, and form a natural military line of 
superior strategic value. A chain of stations from Suakin or 
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Berber through Khartiim, Gondokoro, Wadelai, when once 
again the Egyptian or possibly the English government takes 
possession, down to Tetté, would cut the slave-trade in twain. 
As a line of patrol nothing can surpass them. A swift steamer 
on each lake and an allied garrison or two on their high, healthy 
plateaux would keep whole districts quiet. Only a trifling force 
of well-drilled men would be needed, and the expense would be 
small. Since Emin is to occupy lands northeast of Tanganika 
for the Germans and is a hearty hater of the slave-business ; 
since the Imperial British East African Company, the German 
power, and the African Lakes Company are already on the East 
Coast; since the British South African Company is to bear 
sway over the countries between the Transvaal and the great 
lakes; and since the Congo State is about to act (Stanley 
“guarantees that within five years there will not in all Central 
Africa be one Mohammedan”), then civilization will soon draw 
its cordon close and tight around the slavers of the Congo 
basin. Again, the Brussels Conference agreed that the follow- 
ing measures are directly and generally practicable: (1) Wher- 
ever possible, the tribes concerned in raiding shall be held 
responsible; (2) Any tribe through whose territory a slave car- 
avan passes shall be held to account; though the only feasible 
regulation of caravans themselves at present is the exaction of 
security from convicted slavers; (3) The chief on whose coasts 
the shipment of slaves occurs shall be dealt with; (4) The 
police of the sea shall be maintained by the joint effort of the 
European powers, for maritime transportation of slaves is the 
point where force and united action can be made most effective. 
Vessels of five hundred tons and under, unless slavers of larger 
tonnage be hereafter discovered, shall on the high seas be sub- 
ject to supervision and detention. (5) Disarmament of the 
slave-hunter. From 20° N. to 22° S., and for one hundred 
miles out in the Indian Ocean and the Atlantic, the sale of 
firearms to Arabs or natives is prohibited. 

Third. Expel Portugal from the East Coast, if she will not 
prove her dislike of slavery by deeds. Her unwarranted as- 
sumption of power over the thirteen hundred and sixty miles 
between St. Lucia Bay and Cape Delgado perpetuates barbar- 
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ism and slavery. The effect of her pretence to power is to drive 
the independent chiefs to slaving as the only available trade. 
Acquiescence in this sham sovereignty makes the suppression of 
the slave-trade by sea only partial in these waters. The least 
that ought to be done is to put trusty and able agents of the 
Zanzibar consul into the territory along the upper Shiré and 
between Lake Nyassa and the coast. They would traverse the 
country, observe the Arab slavers, and prevent their attempts 
to renew the traffic in the region north and west. 

Fourth. Cardinal Lavigerie has aroused the papal nations, at 
last, to the importance of eradicating slavery; has so affected 
public opinion in France that the government receives popular 
support in conquering Dahomey, one of the greatest strongholds 
of slavery; has organized Europe’s anti-slavery societies into 
one; and has inspired several thousand young men to go as 
volunteers to Africa. He proposes to stop slave-hunting by 
reviving such medizyval religious orders as the Knights of Malta, 
the Knights of St. Lazarus, and the Knights of Aleantara. He 
would place these crusaders under the authority of the Pope, 
march them from place to place, and slay the slave-traffic with 
the sword. The campaign to realize this object may take place, 
since volunteers are already preparing. Stanley characterizes 
the scheme as utter folly, and Braeq thinks Lavigerie has much 
of Loyola in his spirit, with something of Boulanger in his 
methods, but their objection that the crusaders would merely 
destroy a few slavers occasionally and leave only a wake of 
blood and hate, appears to rest upon a misapprehension of the 
method. Cardinal Lavigerie’s idea is that every European 
power in whose African possessions the slave is hunted should 
maintain a sufficient military force in the locality affected. If 
the finances temporarily forbid this, then he would revive the 
soldiers of the church. Adopting modern methods, and serv- 
ing as volunteers at the call of some government, they would be 
removed from district to district as their services were required. 
No enormous armies are needed. Fifty European troops, aceli- 
matized and well armed, could in two weeks exterminate the 
three hundred robbers who terrorize the country between U-Jiji 
and Nyangwé. 
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Nevertheless, the suggestion of a “ holy war” does not com- 
mend itself to those best qualified to judge. Captain Hore, a 
resident at the Tanganika for sixteen years, avers that it would 
simply divert the slave-trade to other routes. However that 
may be, it is at least certain that for the suppression of slaving 
force is now absolutely necessary. The urgency of the case 
allows no alternative, as the slave-trade is to Africa a question 
of life and death. The population is already far too scanty for 
her needs, and the ruin wrought from Khartiim to Tetté is 
causing the relapse of great areas into jungles and uninhabited 
wilds, impenetrable to merchant and missionary. The Mo- 
hammedan fanatics of the Stidan and every Arab slaver are 
bitterly hostile to missions and to European influences. Wiss- 
man assures us that in Africa the Arab and the European can- 
not live together ; and the collapse of the Austrian mission at 
Gondokoro, the Moslem persecutions at U-Ganda, and the wan- 
ton warfare waged by Arab slavers upon mission stations in 
Nyassaland are witnesses that prove him in the right. Under 
the fear of European ascendency, the Arab has become defiant 
and relentless. He no longer hesitates to show that to him 
belongs the right of carrying on the slave-trade, and that he 
means to exercise it. Slave-dealers charged Wissman once to 
inform the English on the Tanganika that any attempt to inter- 
fere with the traffic would insure war. He confessed himself 
convineed that if a lasting foundation is to be gained for the 
establishment of European civilization in Africa, warlike meéas- 
ures against the Arab must be employed. 

Warlike measures, however, do not necessarily involve taking 
the offensive a Ja Lavigerie. Protection is the agonizing need 
of Afric’s dusky children ; protection against the Arab slaver ; 
protection against Christendom’s rumseller and rifleseller; and 
protection from themselves. Such protection can only be af- 
forded by the introduction of armed corps into the interior to 
be shepherds of the people and guardians of the peace, to serve 
as continental blockades against the caravans, and to form a 
system of police patrol. These military methods comprise open- 
ing lines of stations and commercial dépots, three days’ journey 
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Coast, the lakes, the Zambesi, the Congo and its tributaries, the 
Niger, and the Nile. These will be backed by sufficient force, 
for brawn is most convincing to the African. Europeans will 
be put at their head, capable of ingratiating themselves with 
the various tribes, explaining their mission as they go hither 
and thither, and making the Arabs understand that they are 
there for a single purpose. They will forbid the’ slave -trade 
absolutely, abolish local markets, prevent the transport of slaves, 
except domestics duly registered as belonging to African or Arab 
subjects, and, where these exist, sweep away customs and duties 
levied on slave sales. Zanzibar will probably soon see a Bureau 
of Slave-Trade Information established, and also Liberation Bur- 
eaus, representing the various Powers, to grant freedom certifi- 
cates to liberated slaves, and to help them obtain work. To 
secure the effectual and permanent supression of inland slaving, 
native energy must be enlisted in self-defense, as the negro under 
European leadership offers material for working out his salva- 
tion and the regeneration of Africa. Such splendid fighters as 
the Masai or the Houssas or the Zulus, all within English influ- 
ences, will supply the rank and file of the patrol corps, be picked 
men, and be made masters of gun-drill. If natives are not im- 
mediately available as police, Sepoys can be used, and in East 
Africa the swarming Hindoos supply the necessary force for the 
lower administrative offices. Garrisons on the highlands and 
the main lines, with swift armed launches on navigable waters, 
will cut the roots of the cancer, and establish impregnable bul- 
warks behind which commerce, civilization, and Christianity can 
advance with the banner of peace. It is these which must bring 
lasting good to Africa, for in this country of dreadful night all 
else is but path-cutting and foundation-laying. 

Stoppage of the transmarine traffic would strike a severe blow 
at the iniquity, in its markets as in its sources, since slavery 
requires continual supplies from without, since amidst bondmen 
the birthrate is lower than with freemen, and altogether insuffi- 
cient to supply natural losses. If the import trade which is 
indispensable to the continuance of Oriental slavery be de- 
stroyed, the institution could not long survive. It follows that 
closure of shipping ports must be effected. To attempt this. 
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however, is no slight task. The coast to be guarded extends 
three thousand miles, from Massowah to. Delagoa Bay. Dhows, 
thanks to the short distances most of them have to run, and the 
facility with which transfers can be made under cover of dark- 
ness, mostly elude capture. The status of slavery must be 
denied further recognition by international law, the traffic be 
banned as piracy, and the water routes be made so utterly unsafe 


that no Arab, however fierce and covetous, would dare risk his 
life. 


So far we have been dealing with results rather than with 
causes. Qur survey of slave-stealing has led us to see that it is 
Mohammedan slavery and Oriental markets that keep eman- 
hunting and sea-transportation alive. Professor Drummond 
even maintains that so long as slavery exists there is no rea- 
sonable prospect of annihilating the trade. Can any salt of 
healing be cast into the source of corruption? Can Islam be 
divorced from slavery ? 

I take the hopeful view, despite Schweinfurth’s judgment, 
twenty years ago, that Mohammedanism is wedded with hu- 
man bondage. The law and the customs of the Arabian Prophet 
tend to raise the slave and to lead ultimately to his liberation. 
The child of a slave by her master is born free. Nowhere does 
the Qu’ran sanction slavery ; under the stress of new conditions, 
its authorized expounders will discover new interpretations in 
keeping with the moral standards of European civilization in 
regard to slavery. The effect of Christian ethics upon certain 
customs of heathen society in Hindostan proves that there is 
nothing impossible in the former supposition, especially when 
we remember that even Persia, Turkey, and Egypt are receiv- 
ing new life. The Prince of Zanzibar, the Khédive, the Sultan, 
and the Shah are enlightened men, progressive in spirit. They 
have shown themselves in earnest in efforts to suppress slave- 
trading so far as lies in their power. The example of the 
former Khédive, whom Emin and Gordon considered unques- 
tionably sincere in his desire to stop slaving, and of the late 
Seyyid Burghash, proves that much may be expected of Mo- 
hammedan potentates under English influence. The Brussels 
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conference took a step in the right direction when it brought 
the force of public opinion to bear upon Persia and Turkey, 
the independent slave countries there represented, and depre- 
cated the influence of their domestic slavery. The Powers ought 
to follow up the good work by persuading the heads of all Mo- 
hammedan states to discourage the purchase of negro slaves 
for household purposes, and by holding Moslem rulers respon- 
sible for the continuance of slave-trade infamies. In fact, the 
Conference has already produced results of that nature. The 
new Sultan of Zanzibar, August 1, 1890, published a decree 
that is the first fruits of Brussels. He prohibits dealing in 
slaves, and institutes measures that will gradually wipe out the 
domestic serfage. Slaves imported since November 1, 1889, if 
the former Sultan’s proclamation be not a dead letter, are free, 
while children born in their dominions after December 31, 
1889, are freeborn. Such measures influence Central Africa 
by closing slave-outlets, and will within a comparatively short 
time do much toward helping to heal her wounds. Even the 
Arabs acquiesced, owing to Seyyid Ali’s determined attitude, 
although they are realizing that labor must be obtained on 
European terms and that polygamous lusts are with difficulty 
gratified. A tug of war appears to be on. Arrangements with 
Egypt, Persia, and Turkey concerning the slave can be made 
to accomplish considerable through the residence of European 
commissioners at Oriental slave-marts. The British Anti-Sla- 
very Society, which attacked West Coast slaving with signal 
wisdom and success, has pledged itself to the suppression of 
Mohammedan slavery. Why may we not expect slavery to die 
out from the Moslem East as from medieval Christendom ? 
Colonization and commerce offer still another hold in the 
death-grapple with African slavery. The prejudices of the na- 
tives against colonies, never very strong, will yield to fair and 
judicious treatment. From European settlements in Guinea, 
stations in the Congo State, trading posts in Zambesia and 
Nyassaland, and towns on the East Coast, there is advancing a 
peaceful siege of the rich heart of Africa. The western Sidan 
to Timbuktu, and the Sahara from the Atlantic to Lake 
Tchad, are under French influence. The British operate in the 
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Niger countries of Gando, Sokéto, and Bornu, each a large, 
populous, and fertile realm. Egypt is practically an English 
province. Abyssinia had accepted an Italian protectorate. The 
Khédive has summoned Sir Samuel Baker to advise as to the 
recovery of the Sadan. Three hundred miles of the Somali 
coast, with the slave-port of Berbera, are held by England. 
East Africa, between Lakes Victoria, Tanganika, and Nyassa, 
is divided into English and German spheres, Great Britain as- 
suming the protectorate of Zanzibar, and striking a treaty with 
Mwanga by which U-Ganda accepts the English overlordship. 
Anglo-Saxon power is now supreme for eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four miles north from the Cape of Good Hope, so that it 
includes the southern shores of Tanganika Lake. The Congo 
State constantly pushes the trading-posts north, east, and south 
with a strong, swift hand, aids missions in every possible way 
as barriers against the Arab, and its men now deal even with 
the pigmies of the Great Forest. Under these circumstances 
civilization has* such opportunities in the slave-countries of 
Africa as were but dreamed of only ten years ago. How shall 
the opportunity and the responsibility be met? Will England 
“stagger under the too vast orb of Fate”? 

Tropical Africa cannot be colonized by white men. Isolated 
settlements there will be in the more elevated, salubrious sec- 
tions, but the deadliness of the climate and the difficulty of 
acclimatization render impossible such large and prosperous com- 
munities as Algeria or Cape Colony. Moreover, European set- 
tlements have seldom been fraught with happy results for col- 
onist or aborigine. The most they can achieve is the pioneer 
work of training the younger generation of natives to lead and 
lift their peoples. Stanley assures us that “ with American 
negroes forming the majority of the Congo State’s citizenship, 
it would, with proper encouragement, make remarkable develop- 
ment, and in time become a great nation. If these civilized 
blacks were developed morally, their contact with the savages 
would be happy.” Liberia and its splendid success in “ the 
teeth of clenched antagonisms” prove negro colonization to be 
no Utopian scheme. To accomplish permanent results in Af- 
rica, civilization must rely on organization, government, and 
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development by black men themselves. It may be, accordingly, 
that, in the Divine statesmanship, the American freedman, and 
none other, is to save our brother in black and teach him to 
save himself. Signs are not wanting that some among Southern 
negroes consider African evangelization their race duty, and that 
the wonder-working Providence of American history anoints 
them as apostles to Ethiopia. The task would require compar- 
atively few of our seven million black Americans, for if less 
than ten per cent. returned to the motherland, five hundred 
thousand chosen people would in a century accomplish her re- 
generation. Adopting European or American practice to na- 
tive laws, institutions, and customs, so far as the latter are 
good ; cultivating their fields by free labor as an object lesson 
to the neighboring nations, but without interfering at present 
with their house and field slavery, since in itself that is not an 
evil of such magnitude as to justify attempts to end it now ; and 
forming defensive alliances with independent headmen, who on 
the Niger and the Congo gladly accept European protection — 
such colonies would swiftly develop legitimate commerce and 
native industries amidst the fairly active and workable popula- 
tion of Africa. 

Hand in hand with colonization, as a power to strangle sla- 
very, goes commerce, while close behind comes the iron horse, 
an ally more potent than arms. On the Congo, commerce al- 
ready checks the slave-trade. Boma and Matadi are drawing 
the ivory trade of Stanley Falls away from Zanzibar, and thus 
making the profits of slaving less than those of lawful com- 
merce. Grenfell declares that once the railroad now rapidly 
building between Stanley Pool and tidewater is completed, the 
Arabs will find their occupation gone. The railroad accom- 
plished far more than an army. On the East Coast the Afri- 
ean Lakes Company was organized to act as a lay auxiliary 
of Nyassa missions. This it did through buying ivory at 
higher prices than slavers can pay, and by constructing two 
highways that for humanitarian purposes are the most impor- 
tant thoroughfares to Central Africa, as they cut all its princi- 
pal slave-routes to the coast. These lines are the Murchison 
roads around the Shiré cataracts, and the Stevenson road be- 
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tween Lakes Nyassa and Tanganika. These complete the water 
connections from Quilimane to Ruanda, and can be used to 
throttle the slavers in transit. As to Masailand and U-Ganda, 
Mackay and Emin emphatically state that a safe road from 
the coast to the lakes must positively be opened ; one not at the 
mercy of capricious chiefs and arrogant Arabs. So the British 
are now building a narrow-gauge railroad, six hundred miles 
long, from Mombdsa to Kavirondo on Lake Victoria, Stanley 
has requested that the English devote their Stanley Fund to 
placing a steamer on that lake, a Swedish expedition intends to 
plant stations between it and Tanganika to codperate in sup- 
pressing the slave-trade, and in U-Ganda the missionaries are 
the power behind the chiefs, who have themselves stripped 
Mwanga of his despotic privileges. As their Christianity is 
sincere, the prospect for the suppression of slaving and for the 
march of civilization to Lake Albert and the Congo forest is 
full of promise. The Germans of course will push roads to the 
Tanganika. 

But the crowning achievement of railways as suppressers of 
slaving must come from trans-continental railroads bisecting 
the slave-belt. Stanley assures us that a railroad from Congo- 
mouth to Zanzibar can be easily constructed and would be a 
paying investment from the start. The British already have a 
railroad, one thousand miles long, from Cape Town to Kim- 
berly, the city of diamonds, and intend to prolong it to the 
Zambesi. Already the crimson cross of St. George lies along 
the backbone of Africa, and when England desires to link her 
South African possessions with Egypt or its Sidan, she may 
obtain from Belgium a strip of country between the Congo and 
the lakes, just as she already has a right of free passage from 
the Tanganika to Lake Victoria throngh German territory. 
Before 1900, the Niger Company, which has already borne 
down hard on slavery along that river, will have made Lake 
Tchad their private pond, and have acquired Wadai. The 
British cross will then rest upon Cairo, the Niger, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and Zanzibar, so that it will become practicable to 
build the proposed railway from Liberia to the Red Sea, 
through the Sidan, while skillful engineering can make of the 
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Nile a broad waterway from the Midland Sea to the inland 
seas. The Portuguese have constructed a railroad from St. Paul 
de Loanda two hundred and fifty miles eastward, and boast of 
striking the upper Zambesi and following its valley to the In- 
dian Ocean. The French in Senegambia have a perfect mili- 
tary highway to Timbuktu, will probably extend it to Lake 
Tchad, and are planning to fling a railway within ten years 
across the thousand miles of Sahara that separate that lake 
from Algeria. All in all, there is good ground for the convic- 
tion that if Europe would, she could by 1900 shatter Arab 
slaving to atoms. God*grant that the negro who talked with 
Jephson about railways may prove a prophet of good, and “ that 
when the railroad is made, Jesus Christ will go up with it.” 


FREDERIC PERRY NOBLE. 
Newberry Library, Chicago. 
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SECRETARY WINDOM’S LAST SPEECH. 


SEcRETARY Winpom died of apoplexy a few minutes after delivering in 
New York, January 29, the following speech. It has never been surpassed 
in American history for financial wisdom, and this fact connected with 
the sudden death of its author makes it a document of memorable sig- 
nificance. 


DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


I am to speak briefly of the instruments of commerce, in 
their relation to the wealth and prosperity of our country. The 
subject is very broad, and I shall therefore confine my remarks 
to the two chief instrumentalities of commerce — transporta- 
tion and money. By the former, commodities change places, 
and by the latter they exchange owners. Even as to these I 
must content myself with the bare statement of a few facts and 
deductions. A nation’s wealth and prosperity are usually in 
proportion to the extent and success of its commerce, and com- 
merce itself is dependent upon the adequacy and adaptation of 
these two essential instruments. The history of all civilized 
countries attests the fact that the nation best equipped in these 
respects rapidly becomes the most powerful, the richest, and 
the most prosperous. 

Our own country is no exception to this rule. No nation has 
ever fostered more liberally or protected more carefully its in- 
ternal and coastwise trade than we have done, and the resultant 
magnitude and prosperity of our domestic commerce is, I be- 
lieve, without a parallel in the history of the world. For the 
accommodation and development of our home trade, we have 
built 45 per cent of all the railroads of the world. We have 
more miles of railroad than all Europe, Asia, and Africa com- 
bined. The floating tonnage of the United States, engaged in 
coastwise commerce, and on our lakes and rivers, is very far in 
excess of that of any other nation. One or two comparisons 
will convey some idea of this stupendous commerce. The ton- 
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nage which passed through the Detroit River alone during the 
234 days of navigation in 1889 exceeded by 2,468,127 tons the 
entire British and foreign tonnage which entered and cleared 
at London and Liverpool that year in the foreign and coast- 
wise trade. 

The freight which passed the St. Mary’s Falls Canal in 1890 
exceeded by 2,257,876 tons the entire tonnage of all nations 
which passed through the Suez Canal in 1889. The freight 
carried on railroads of the United States in 1890 exceeded by 
over 36,000,000 tons the aggregate carried on all the railroads 
of the United Kingdom, Germany, France, and Russia in 1889. 
Commodities are interchanged among our own people with 
greater facility and at cheaper rates, distance being considered, 
than in any other country on earth. 

The increase of national wealth and prosperity, largely due 
to this system of protection to our home markets and domestic 
trade, and to the generous development of these instrumental- 
ities of commerce, has become the marvel of the world. Take 
a few comparisons, based upon the United States census of 
1880 and upon figures furnished by Mr. Mulhall, the English 
statistician. In manufactures we exceeded Great Britain in 
1880 by $1,579,570,191, France by $2,115,000,000, and Ger- 
many by $2,305,000,000. In products of agriculture we ex- 
celled Great Britain by $1,425,000,000, France by $625,000,000, 
and Germany by $925,000,000. 

Our earnings or income for 1880 from commerce, agriculture, 
mining, manufactures, the carrying trade and banking exceeded 
those of Great Britain from the same sources by $1,250,000,000, 
France by $2,395,000,000, and Germany by $2,775,000,000. 
Our increase of wealth from 1870 to 1880 as compared with 
that of other nations was: United States, $13,573,481,498 ; 
Great Britain, $3,250,000,000; France, $1,475,000,000; Ger- 
many, $3,625,000,000. 

In 1880 our home markets consumed about $10,000,000,000 
worth of our own products, an amount equal to the entire ac- 
cumulated wealth of Spain, three times the increase of wealth 
in Great Britain for ten years, and seven times the increase of 
France for the same period. Our home markets that year ab- 
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sorbed five times as much of our manufactured products as 
Great Britain exported of hers to all the markets of the world. 
Of course I do not claim that all this marvelous development 
of wealth is due to railroads and ships, but without them it 
would certainly have been impossible. But for these instru- 
mentalities of commerce, the rich farms of the West and South, 
and even of the Middle States, would have slumbered in prime- 
val silence, and the myriads of shops and factories would never 
have existed. Were the ship and the railroad withdrawn, busi- 
ness would be paralyzed and desolation would reign supreme 
over more than half of our broad domain. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


Contrast these grand results of our liberally developed do- 
mestic commerce, operating upon our protected industries, with 
the present shameful condition of our foreign carrying trade, 
which has not only been sadly neglected, but sometimes treated 
with actual hostility by the government. There was a time 
when we stood first among the nations in shipbuilding, and 
Great Britain alone excelled us in ocean tonnage. Once ninety- 
five per cent. of our imports and eighty-nine per cent. of our 
exports were carried in American bottoms, and our merchant 
marine became the boast of every citizen and the envy of the 
world. 

Now, so far as foreign trade is concerned, our shipyards are 
comparatively silent, and our flag has almost disappeared from 
the high seas. The relative decline in our foreign shipping has 
been constant and alarming, until in 1889 only twelve and a 
quarter per cent. of our imports and exports was carried in 
American bottoms, being the smallest percentage in any year 
since the formation of the government. Time will not permit 
me to trace the rise and fall of this industry, or to point out in 
detail the causes which have resulted in our present humiliating 
and unprofitable condition. Suffice it to say that the fault was 
not with the founders of our government. They fully appre- 
ciated the value and the necessity of a strong and healthy mer- 
chant marine, and left on record no doubt of their purpose to 
protect the interests of the Republic, on the water as well as 
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on the land. The second act passed by the first Congress — 
July 4, 1789 — provided for the protection of American ship- 
ping by the imposition of a discriminating duty in favor of teas 
brought in American vessels, thereby signalizing the first 
Fourth of July under the Constitution by a declaration of com- 
mercial independence as a supplement to the declaration of po- 
litical independence made thirteen years before. 

The third act of Congress, passed sixteen days later, imposed 
tonnage duties as follows : — 


Cents. 
American vessels, per ton. ° ‘ - 06 
American-built vessels belonging to foveigness, ue ton : . 30 
All other vessels, per ton : ; ° . : : ° . 50 


On the 1st of September, the same year, Congress prohibited 
any but American vessels from carrying the American flag. By 
the tariff act of 1794 an additional discriminating duty of ten 
per cent. was levied on all goods imported in vensiha not of the 
United States. And in all changes of the tariff prior to the 
war of 1812 this discriminating duty of ten per cent. was re- 
enacted. So great was the development of our shipbuilding 
and shipping interests under the fostering influence of these 
acts that we sold ships amounting to hundreds of thousands of 
tons to foreigners, and soon took front rank among maritime 
nations. 

Voicing the national pride in 1825, Daniel Webster said: 
“ We have a commerce which leaves no sea unexplored ; navies 
which take no law from superior force.” How like bitter irony 
these words would sound in 1891! The brillianey of our 
achievements on the ocean begat over-confidence, and listening 
to the siren voice of free trade, we gradually yielded to the se- 
ductive phrase, “ reciprocal liberty of commerce,” which at that 
time became very popular, until, in 1828, Congress swept away 
all protection to our foreign shipping interest, and opened our 
ports to the ships of all nations on the same terms as to our 
own. So strong had our position become under the protective 
policy of the first twenty-five years of national life that our 
merchant marine continued to be prosperous so long as wooden 
vessels were the only vehicles of ocean commerce and other na- 
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tions refrained from heavy subsidies to their ships. But when 
wooden vessels began to be supplanted by iron steamers, and 
European governments poured their contributions into the 
treasuries of their steamship companies, the decadence of Amer- 
ican shipping began, and has continued ever since. How could 
it be otherwise? The American people ask no odds against 
any in the world. Give them an even chance and they will dis- 
tance all competitors, but how can they be expected to compete 
unaided against foreign shipyards and shipowners, backed by 
the power and the treasuries of their governments? The 
amount which has been thus contributed to sweep our commerce 
from the seas cannot be accurately stated, but it is known to 
have reached hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The mischief and its cause are both apparent. What is the 
remedy? It cannot be found in the 1eénactment of the legis- 
lation of 1789, because treaties stand in the way, and it would 
not now be expedient even if there were no treaties on the sub- 
ject. In my judgment, the remedy is plain and easily applied. 
If we would regain our lost prestige, reinstate our flag upon the 
ocean, and open the markets of the world to American predu- 
cers, we must make the contest with the same weapons which 
have proved so successful in the hands of our rivals. No nation 
can better afford this kind of contest than ourselves. Surely 
no object is of greater importance than the enlargement of our 
foreign markets, and nothing will contribute so much to that 
end as the command of direct and ample facilities for reaching 
them. The folly and the danger of depending upon our com- 
petitors for the means of reaching competitive markets can- 
not be expressed. Aid to our merchant marine is not aid to a 
class, but to the whole people —to the farmer, the merchant, 


and the manufacturer, quite as much as to the shipbuilder and 
the shipowner. 


WILL GOVERNMENT AID PAY ? 


But it will cost money. Will it pay? Yes, a hundred fold. 
The aggregate of our foreign carrying trade for the last twenty- 
five years, while not more than one tenth our domestic trade, 
has, nevertheless, reached the enormous sum of $29,465,124,920. 
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Estimating the cost of transportation at 10 per cent. of the 
value of the goods, we have an expenditure of about $3,000,- 
000,000, at least 80 per cent. of which — $2,400,000,000 — has 
been paid to foreign shipowners. If we add to this $20,000,000 
a year paid for passage money, we have a grand total of 
$2,900,000,000 paid to foreign labor and capital during the last 
quarter of a century, a sum larger by nearly two hundred mil- 
lions than the maximum of our bonded debt growing out of the 
late war. Are not the benefits which would accrue from pay- 
ing these sums to our own people worth saving? During that 
period we have exported of gold and silver to pay balances of 
trade against us, an excess of $607,000,000 more than we have 
imported. Had we carried a fair share of our own foreign 
commerce in American ships, owned by American citizens and 
manned by American seamen, this vast sum, and much more, 
might have been retained at home to enrich our own people. 
Suppose that for twenty-five years we had given $5,000,000 a 
year in aid of our foreign shipping, and reduced by that amount 
the prepayments of our bonded debt, should we not have been 
far better off than we are now? Is it not high time these vast 
interests receive attention? Have we not tried the do-nothing 
policy long enough? Shall we give that protection and sup- 
port to our foreign merchant marine that other nations give to 
theirs, and which we freely give to all our other great interests, 
or shall we accept as inevitable our present shameful position ? 
I regret to say that the uniform record of indifference, if not 
actual hostility, during the last fifty years, affords little reason 
for encouragement. In fact, the tendency of late has been to 
surrender to foreigners even our domestic commerce, rather 
than to assert ourselves upon the ocean. Discriminations of 
the most astonishing character have been made, both by Con- 
gress and by treasury regulations, in favor of Canadian railroad 
lines and steamships against our own. One instance of this 
kind may serve to illustrate the nature and extent of many other 
discriminations of like character. 

Asiatic merchandise destined for New York, if brought in 
American vessels to San Francisco, must undergo all the forms 
and delays of entry, under the strict scrutiny of customs offi- 
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cers, and be then placed in cars heavily bonded, for transpor- 
tation through our own country to New York, while the same 
merchandise, if brought in Canadian or British steamships to 
Vancouver, is transferred at once, and without any substantial 
surveillance, to Canadian railways, which are not required to 
give bond, but are permitted to pass our frontier and proceed 
to New York or other Eastern ports unvexed by any of the dis- 
agreeable attentions of customs officers. The same discrimina- 
tion has existed for years in favor of European goods landed 
at Montreal and transferred to Canadian railroads for Western 
American ports, against goods landed at New York, Boston, 
and other Eastern ports, to be transported wholly through our 
own country to their Western destination. The result of these 
unfair and unjust discriminations against our own people and 
our own transportation lines has been, not only seriously to jeop- 
ardize the revenues, but also to build up foreign transportation 
interests at the expense of our own. 

“ Reciprocal liberty of commerce” is a high-sounding, seduc- 
tive phrase, but the kind of liberty our foreign shipping interest 
has enjoyed for the last fifty years, is the liberty to die under 
unjust discriminations of the London Lloyds Register Associa- 
tion, the crushing power of European treasuries, and the utter 
neglect and indifference of our own government. Reciprocity 
itself is a most valuable thing, if kept within the lines of pro- 
tection, but reciprocity by which we surrender our merchant 
marine to our rivals, or give away a home market worth ten 
times more to us than all the other markets of the world, in 
the vain attempt to grasp an uncertain market abroad, is a 
policy freighted with immeasurable disaster. 

Presidents of the United States have repeatedly expressed 
the national humiliation and appealed to Congress for action in 
behalf of our rapidly vanishing merchant marine, but thus far 
their words have fallen upon deaf ears. Let us hope that the 
urgent appeals of President Harrison on this subject may bear 


fruit in some well-devised measure of protection and encourage- 
ment. 


WHAT IS SOUND FINANCE? 
Pardon a few words with reference to the instrument by 
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which commodities exchange ownership. It is as essential to 
commerce that the currency with which it is conducted be 
adapted, both in quantity and quality, to the wants of trade as 
that the vehicles of transportation should be adapted to their 
purposes. If the circulation be deficient, trade is crippled, 
prices fall, obligations are dishonored, distrust is created, and 
commercial panic and disaster ensue. If, on the other hand, 
circulation be redundant, prices become temporarily inflated, 
wild speculations are stimulated, debts are recklessly contracted, 
credit is dangerously expanded, and for a time trade seems to 
float upon the high tide of success, when suddenly the failure 
of some large firm or banking-house discloses the true situation, 
and the entire fabric of fictitious prosperity falls with a crash 
even more disastrous than can be produced by a deficient cireu- 
lation. 

The ideal financial system would be one that should furnish 
just enough of absolutely sound currency to meet the legitimate 
wants of trade and no more; and that should have enough elas- 
ticity of volume to adjust itself to the varying necessities of the 
people. I know this seems difficult of attainment, but I believe 
it is substantially possible. Could such a circulating medium 
be secured the gravest commercial disasters which threaten our 
future might be avoided. These disasters have always come 
when unusual activity in business has caused an abnormal de- 
mand for money, as in the autumn, for the movement of our 
immense crops. There will always be great danger at those 
times under any cast-iron system of currency, such as we now 
have. Had it not been for the peculiar conditions which en- 
abled the United States Treasury to disburse over $75,000,000 
in about two and a half months last autumn, I am firmly con- 
vinced that the stringency in August and September would 
have resulted in widespread financial ruin. Like commercial 
conditions will frequently occur, but it is not at all probable 
that they can be encountered and their consequences averted by 
like action of the government; nor is it desirable that such 
power should be lodged with the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I am thoroughly convinced that a better method can be de- 
vised, which will, in a large degree, place the power of expansion 
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and contraction in the hands of the people themselves. The 
opportunity for securing such a currency may be found in our 
bonded debt, which should, in my judgment, be in part ex- 
changed for interconvertible bonds, bearing a low rate of in- 
terest, and always interchangeable for money at the will of the 
holder. Of course, I cannot now enter upon an argument on 
this subject, but I may be excused for briefly mentioning the 
only objection I have ever heard to the plan which has any 
apparent weight, namely, that it would cause an overflow of 
money from the Treasury when speculations run high and an 
inflow in times of threatened panic,and would therefore tend 
to “inflate inflation and contract contraction.” This objection 
was conclusively answered and the policy triumphantly vindi- 
cated in 1862 and 1863, under the administration of Salmon P. 
Chase, who was one of the ablest Sécretaries of the Treasury 
we have ever had. Mr. Chase had urged and Congress had 
authorized what he called the “Savings Bank of the People,” 
whereby they could deposit in the Treasury up to the limit of 
$100,000,000, and receive an interconvertible bond, drawing 
not more than 5 per cent interest, which bond was again con- 
vertible into cash at the will of the holder, on ten days’ notice. 
It is well known that the year 1862 and the first half of 1863 
was a period of most active speculation, and yet those deposits 
continually increased, until on June 30, 1863, they had overrun 
the limit, and amounted to $104,934,102. 

In August and September of 1863 the unusual activity of 
business had placed the country in the same condition as it was 
last autumn. A severe stringency set in, and panic was threat- 
ened. Did this vast deposit of over $100,000,000 remain in 
safe hiding, and thereby intensify the stringency? Exactly the 
reverse occurred. At the time when it is argued that every- 
body who could would avail himself of this safe and convenient 
place for hoarding money, and draw four and five per cent. 
interest on it until the storm should pass, the money actually 
flowed out at the rate of millions a day, until on December 1, 
18638, $59,427,000 had come out to the relief of business, and 
a commercial crisis had been thereby averted. I commend this 


item of history as of more value than any theory. 
VOL. VII. — NO. 38. 8 
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The quality of circulation is even more important than the 
quantity. Numerous devices for enlarging credit may, and 
often do, avert the evils of a deficient circulation; and a redun- 
dancy may sometimes modify its own evils before their results 
become universal. But for the baleful effects of a debased and 
fluctuating currency there is no remedy, except by the costly 
and difficult return to sound money. As poison in the blood 
permeates arteries, veins, nerves, brain, and heart, and speedily 
brings paralysis or death, so does a debased or fluctuating cur- 
rency permeate all the arteries of trade, paralyze all kinds of 
business, and bring disaster to all classes of people. It is as 
impossible for commerce to flourish with such an instrument as 
it is for the human body to grow strong and vigorous with a 
deadly poison lurking in the blood. Such a currency is bad 
enough in domestic trade, but it is absolutely fatal to the pros- 
perity of foreign commerce. The nation that attempts to con- 
duct its foreign trade with a currency of uncertain value, or of 
inferior quality, is placed at a fearful disadvantage. It would 
seem superfluous to impress this universal and well-known ex- 
perience were it not too apparent that this nation has been 
in danger of repeating the costly experiment with just such a 
currency. The tendency of events has recently been in that 
direction, and the apprehension of danger created thereby has 
caused the loss since December 1 of over $24,000,000 of gold 
from the Treasury, and of probably a much larger amount from 
the circulation. I am happy to say, however, that this peril 
seems now to have passed, and it is to be hoped its evil effects 
will soon disappear. The sober second thought of the people is 
asserting itself as usual, and signal lights of safety are here and 
there becoming visible. 


NOT ENOUGH GOLD OR SILVER. 


Let me speak very plainly on this most important subject. 
Believing that there is not enough of either gold or silver in 
the world to meet the necessities of business, I am an earnest 
bimetalist, and concede to no one a stronger desire than I feel 
for the free and unlimited coinage of silver, as soon as conditions 
can be reached through international agreement or otherwise by 
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which such coinage shall be safe. But it is my firm conviction 
that for this country to enter upon that experiment now and 
under existing conditions would be extremely disastrous, and 
that it would result, not in bi-metalism, but in silver mono- 
metalism. Such an experiment would, in my judgment, prove 
a greater disappointment to its advocates than to any one else. 
They insist that it would expand the circulation and perma- 
nently enhance the value of silver. 1 believe it would produce 
a swift and severe contraction and eventually reduce the market 
value of silver. Let me briefly suggest some of my reasons for 
this belief : — 

Free and unlimited coinage of silver by the United States, 
while the other great nations pursue an opposite policy, would 
invite all the owners of that metal throughout the world to 
exchange 371} grains of pure silver, worth about 83 cents, for 
23: 22 grains of pure gold, worth everywhere 100 cents. Nearly 
all the nations of Europe are anxious to exchange their silver 
for gold, and they would at once accept so tempting an offer. 
The mint statistics of the Treasury Department show that the 
stock of full legal-tender silver in Europe amounts to $1,101,- 
400,000, and that of this amount the banks of France, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, the Netherlands, and Belgium hold $428,866,- 
665. A large part of these vast stocks of silver would be ready 
for transfer to us at once, and the swiftest steamers would be 
employed to deliver it to the Treasury, in order that with the 
proceeds the owners might buy gold exchange on Europe before 
our stock of gold should be exhausted. 

Would our own people await the arrival of these silver 
argosies from Europe before acting? Not unless the Yankee 
has lost his quick scent of danger and forgotten his cunning. 
Bank depositors, trust companies, the holders of United States 
notes and gold certificates would instantly lock up all the gold 
at command and then join the panic-inspired procession to the 
Treasury, each and all anxious to be in time to grasp the golden 
prize before it is too late. Probably before the swiftest ocean 
greyhound could land its silver cargo at New York the last gold 
dollar within reach would be safely hidden away in private 
boxes and in the vaults of safe-deposit companies, to be brought 
out only by a high premium for exportation. This sudden re- 
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tirement of $600,000,000 of gold, with the accompanying panic, 
would cause contraction and commercial disaster unparalleled in 
human experience, and our country would at once step down to 
the silver basis, when there would be no longer any inducement 
for coinage, and silver dollars would sink to their bullion value. 

When the silver dollar ceases to have more value than the 
bullion it contains, there will be little inducement to coin our 
own silver, and the cost of transportation will prevent its coming 
from abroad. How then will unlimited coinage either expand 
the circulation or enhance the value of silver? As if deter- 
mined to omit nothing which might accelerate these results, the 
advocates of present free coinage insist that it shall not await 
the slow process of mint operations, but that the printing press 
shall be set to work providing certificates to be issued for silver 
bullion at $1 for 371} grains. When this consummation shall 
be reached, as surely it will be if unlimited coinage be adopted 
under existing conditions, the too ardent and impetuous lovers 
of silver will sadly realize the truth uttered by the wise King 
of Israel, —‘ He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied with 
silver.” 

Mr. President and gentlemen, my subject has tempted me to 
impose upon your patience. I will close by merely calling your 
attention to one other thing which I deem very important, both 
to our commercial and financial interest, namely, the passage of 
the bill now pending in Congress for the establishment of an 
international bank to facilitate our exchanges with Mexico and 
Central and South America. New York is destined at no dis- 
tant day to become the financial as well as the commercial centre 
of the world, and such an institution would, in my judgment, be 
a long step toward that end, as well as a most valuable instru- 
mentality for the promotion of commerce with those countries. 
Give us direct and ample transportation facilities under the 
American flag, and controlled by American citizens ; a currency 
sound in quality and adequate in quantity; an international 
bank to facilitate exchanges and a system of reciprocity care- 
fully adjusted within the lines of protection; and not only will 
our foreign commerce again invade every sea, but every Ameri- 
can industry will be quickened and our whole people feel the 
impuise of a new and enduring prosperity. 
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AN OBERLIN BALLOT ON CURRENT REFORMS. 


Tue following ballot is intended first of all to give concise 
and exact statements of the leading current reforms, and, sec- 
ond, to afford a means by which to ascertain which of them are 
ripe in public sentiment, and which are yet in the green. The 
figures after “ Yes,” “ No,” and “?” are inserted into the ballot 
and indicate the vote of fifty students of Oberlin. Where no 
vote is indicated the matter has been added since the ballot. 
Those who believe that ‘the best prophecy of the future is the 
unforced opinion of young men” and young ladies, will value 
the result as a guideboard showing what roads our educated 
Christian young people are taking. The writer will supply the 
ballot at 50 cts. per 100 for other colleges to take a vote, and 
also for organizations of farmers, mechanics, ete. The ballot 
would be especially valuable for political papers to use in ascer- 
taining before the autumn what planks found in the platforms 
of reform organizations are seasoned enough to be built into 
political platforms. Free permission is granted to any periodi- 
cal to use the ballot, due credit being given, and a marked copy 
being forwarded to the writer’s address, to which it is hoped 
the results of ballots taken by colleges and other bodies will be 
sent, and the result will be published later in the year in these 
pages. 

Each reader will please indicate his vote by penciling a circle 
around “ Yes” or “ No” after each question. If undecided put 
the circle about the “?’’ After so marking the whole list, 
return it to Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, 102 Nassau St., New York. 

Do you Fravor— 

1. The two essential features of Ballot Reform, namely, the 
official ballot and secret voting? Yes 38, No 0, ? 12. 

2. Disfranchisement of every person convicted of partici- 
pating in bribery or attempted bribery? Yes 36, No 6, ? 8. 

3. Denial of suffrage (to take effect in the year 1900) to 
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any person not previously a voter who cannot then read or 
write, and to foreigners who have not resided ten years in our 
country, and to persons convicted of drunkenness or any other 
crime during two years previous to the election in which they 
desire to vote? Yes 36, No 3,? 11. 

4, Restriction of immigration from China and all other for- 
eign countries, by laws impartially shutting out all foreigners 
whom our consuls have not recommended as likely to make 
honest and self-supporting citizens, but no others? Yes 43, 
No 4, ? 3. 

5. Educational woman suffrage, for election of school boards? 
Yes 20, No 21, ? 9. 

6. Municipal woman suffrage, for city and town elections? 
Yes 4, No 36, ? 10. 

7. Woman suffrage, with no limitations except such as apply 
also to men? Yes 6, No 39, ? 5. 

8. Closing the mails by law of Congress to all lottery adver- 
tisements, whether in circulars or newspapers, and the with- 
drawal of charters from all national banks that are the accom- 
plices, that is, guarantee payments, of such companies? Yes 
43, No 2, ? 5. 

9. State laws making the advertising of a lottery or any 
other participation in any gambling scheme a crime, with 
severe penalties? Yes 44, No 1, ? 5. 

10. Raising the “age of consent” to twenty-one years? Yes 
36, No 8, ? 6. 

11. State laws forbidding city governments or police authori- 
ties to license prostitution directly or indirectly? Yes 47, No 
ee 

12. Uniform marriage and divorce laws, by harmonious and 
eareful legislation of State legislatures and Congress, to pre- 
vent both contemporaneous and “consecutive polygamy?” Yes 
45, No 0, ? 5. 

13. A provision in marriage laws, whether federal or state, 
that absolute divorce, with permission to marry again, shall be 
granted only for the one cause of adultery, and only to the in- 
nocent party? Yes 34, No 12, ? 4. ; 

14. The enactment and enforcement of such laws as will pre- 
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vent theatrical managers, tobacconists, and others from display- 
ing pictures whose tendency is to arouse lust in our youth? 
Yes 47, No 0, ? 3. 

15. Having the churches, as such, both separately and in 
unison, take an active part in reforms, by protesting against 
bad laws whenever proposed, and promoting the enactment and 
enforcement of good ones? Yes 44, No 2, ? 4. 

16. Institutions for permanent but kindly confinement of 
adult incapables, who have often been released from jails and 
workhouses only to return speedily, meantime preying upon the 
public, and by the laws of heredity multiplying crime and pau- 
perism? Yes 40, No 3, ? 7. 

17. The quiet American Sabbath, rather than the Conti- 
nental Sunday of open saloons, theatres and race tracks? Yes 
50, No 0, ? 0. 

18. Sabbath rest for postmen, railroad men, telegraphers, 
barbers, newsdealers, tobacconists, confectioners, and provision 
dealers, as well as other toilers? Yes 46, No 0, ? 4. 

19. A Sabbath Law for the capital of our country that shall 
give its residents as complete protection against needless work 
and noise and dissipation on that day as is enjoyed by the most 
favored of the States? Yes 49, No 0, ? 1. 

20. The “Sunday closing” of the World’s Fair? Yes 42, 
No 3, ? 5. 

21. At least a half Sabbath and half a week-day per week 
to street car employees? Yes 48, No 0, ? 2. 

22. Sunday closing of drug stores, except for an hour or two 
early and late in the day? Yes 29, No 10, ? 11. 

23. Suppression, by church discipline, if necessary, of Sunday 
trains for camp meetings, church dedications, and the like, so far 
as they are run at the request or by the permission of church- 
members? Yes 40, No 5, ? 5. 

24. Suppression of the noisy huckstering at least of Sunday 
newspapers? Yes 47, No 1, ? 2. 

25. “ Early closing” of places of trade at least five days in 
the week? Yes 41, No 1, ? 8. 

26. Saturday half holidays for at /east the summer months? 
Yes 44, No 0, ? 6. 
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27. Prohibition of child labor, at least for those under six- 
teen years? Yes 34, No 3, ? 13. 

28. Wages for women equal to those of men for the same 
quantity and quality of work? Yes 31, No 6, ? 18. 

29. Laws requiring railroad companies to supply freight 
trains with the air brake, patent coupler, and other safety 
appliances generally used on passenger trains? Yes 31, No 38, 
? 16. 

30. Government management of the telegraph as a part of 
the postal system, and also of the express business by a cheaper 
parcel post, and postal savings banks? Yes 33, No 4, ? 13. 

31. City ownership and management of gas works and water 
works? Yes 38, No 3, ? 9. 

32. The people’s ownership and management, by elected offi- 
cers, or appointed commissions, of all railroads, local and inter- 
state? Yes 8, No 25, ? 17. 

33. Bellamy’s nationalization of traffic, in its chief features? 
Yes 2, No 38, ? 10. 

34. As a remedy for trusts, the giving to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or some other, power to compel fair trade 
by free trade, that is, by proclaiming to all lands temporary 
free trade in any article whose producers have combined to 
force up the price? Yes 24, No 7, ? 19. 

35. The eight-hour day for mechanics, but as a child of Rea- 
son, not of Violence? Yes 37, No 3, ? 10. 

36. Graded taxation, the percentage increasing in proportion 
to wealth? Yes 28, No 11, ? 11. 

37. “The Single Tax” on land? Yes 1, No 39, ? 10. 

38. Tenement house reform by compulsory thinning out and 
cleaning out of city slums? Yes 50, No 0, ? 0. 

39. A “National Commission of Enquiry Concerning the 
Alcoholic Liquor Traffic,” to gather official and impartial sta- 
tistics? Yes 41, No 5,? 4. 

40. Removal of all screens that hide the interior of saloons 
and so conceal violations of law? Yes 40, No 5, ? 5. 

41. Forbidding the sale of liquor and tobacco to minors, also 
their entering places where liquor is sold? Yes 48, No 0, ? 2. 

42. Forbidding children under sixteen to be on the streets, 
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except in the company of adult guardians, after nine o’clock at 
night —a curfew bell giving due warning? Yes 20, No 10, 
? 20. 

43. Where prohibition does not exist, forbidding more than 
one saloon to each 500 of the population? Yes 41, No 5, ? 4. 

44. The permanent closing of all saloons, at least, that is, 
closing out all places where drinkers loaf and treat and hatch 
crimes and treasons; all places where liquors are sold to be 
drunk on the premises, except with meals at bona fide eating 
houses? Yes 48, No 1, ? 1. 

45. Law and Order Leagues, uniting good citizens of all par- 
ties and creeds to enforce not only existing liquor laws, but 
also those against gambling, vice and Sabbath breaking? Yes 
49, No 0, ? 1. 

46. Special attention by such leagues to enforcing laws against 
the corruption of youth by lustful pictures, papers, books, and 
exhibitions? Yes 49, No 0, ? 1. 

47. Proclamations by governors, similar to the recent one in 
New Hampshire, calling attention of offenders and executive 
officers to neglected laws and insisting on their enforcement, in 
order that bad laws may be repealed, imperfect ones amended, 
and good ones utilized? Yes 49, No 0,? 1. 

48. The appointment of police commissioners for great cities 
by state rather than city authorities? Yes 14, No 15, ? 21. 

49. Separating city elections from party politics and uniting 
all friends of law against the forces of lawlessness? Yes 38, 
No 1, ? 11. 

50. An amendment to the Federal Constitution prohibiting 
the importation, manufacture and sale of all intoxicating drinks? 
Yes 41, No 2, ? 7. 

51. Interstate commerce legislation to prevent interference 
with state rights and nullification of state legislation by the 
sending in of liquors from license States into prohibition States ? 
Yes 47, No 2,71. 

52. Total abstinence rather than “ moderation ” as the right 
attitude of the individual toward the drinking usages of so- 
ciety? Yes 48, No 1,? 1. 

53. Some form of prohibition, rather than any form of li- 
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cense, as the right attitude of government toward the liquor 
traffic? Yes 36, No 8, ? 6. 

54. Jury reform to the extent of (1) making something less 
than a unanimous verdict sufficient to convict or acquit, and 
(2) providing for the panel being made up in an absolutely 
impartial manner, and (3) providing against the exclusion of 
persons of intelligence who have read about the case but de- 
clare themselves able to hear the case impartially? Yes 41, 
No 0, ? 9. 

55. Greater simplicity and celerity in court proceedings, 
namely, the expression of laws in language easily understood 
by the people, prompt trials guaranteed by statute, with more 
of equity and less of technicality and delays and appeals? Yes 
46, No 0, ? 4. 

56. Taking from governors the pardoning power and vest- 
ing it ina commission or court of pardons? Yes 24, No 10, 
? 16. 

57. An amendment to the Constitution forbidding any State 
to unite church and state as Congress only is now forbidden 
todo? Yes 38, No 4, ? 8. 

58. Civil Service Reform, in the main? Yes 49, No 0, ? 1. 

59. Transforming Indian tribes into educated individual citi- 
zens with necessary safeguards for a few years against sharpers ? 
Yes 42, No 1, ? 7. 

60. Maintaining the American common school substantially 
on the present plan, with no division of the school fund for 
sectarian uses. Yes 49, No 0,? 1. 

61. The teaching of hygiene in the public schools, with spe- 
cial reference to the influence of aleohol? Yes 49, No 0, ? 1. 

62. Elementary manual education in public schools, of cities 
at least, enough to dignify labor an1 qualify boys and girls to 
do simple mechanical work for themselves, or to start in trades 
at an advantage? Yes 41, No 4, ? 5. 

63. Maintaining normal schools at state expense as hereto- 
fore? Yes 39, No 4, ? 7. 

64. Discontinuing state universities? Yes 4, No 41, ? 5. 

65. Opening colleges to both sexes? Yes 45, No 3, ? 2. 

66. Leading features of prison reform, namely, making pris- 
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ons “ reformatories,” and aiding discharged convicts into hon- 
est industry? Yes 50, No 0, ? 0. 

67. Leading features of the Charity organization movement, 
namely, that pauperism should not be fostered by giving to un- 
known beggars on the streets or at the door, or to repeaters 
who secure aid from several societies by concealment for lack 
of a common bureau; and that even applicants for aid who are 
found to be worthy should be helped to help themselves rather 
than helped to become helpless? Yes 50, No 0, ? 0. 

68. Dealing with the “ race problem ” as in part a rum prob- 
lem and in part a problem of education by the forced emigra- 
tion of rum and ignorance, whatever else may be necessary ? 
Yes 27, No 6, ? 17. 

69. The application of the Australian ballot to all elections 
of Congressmen by a law of Congress? Yes 41, No 0, ? 9. 

70. A legal defense fund to secure prompt and efficient 
prosecution in the courts of all alleged election frauds, under 
direction of the Civil Service Commission or a kindred one ? 
Yes 41, No 2, ? 7. 

T1. Non-partisan tariff reform by a commission similar to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission? Yes 32, No 8, ? 10. 

72. The prompt punishment of murderers without regard to 
sex? Yes 46, No 2,? 2. 

73. Capital punishment by electricity rather than hanging ? 
Yes 26, No 7, ? 17. 

74. Dress reform? Yes 44, No 2,? 4. 

75. Funeral reform, that is (1), more economy and less dis- 
play even by those who can afford both, for the sake of the 
poor, if not for the sake of good taste (2) ; no Sunday funerals 
except in contagious cases and other rare instances of real 
“necessity and merey?” Yes 20, No 10, ? 20. 

76. The establishment by our Government securing concur- 
rent action of leading nations, of an international court of arbi- 
tration for the authoritative settlement of international dis- 
putes? Yes 46, No 1, ? 3. 

77. Vigorous action by our Government, in conjunction with 
other nations in suppressing the slave-trade and rum-traffic in 
Africa, and elsewhere among savage races? Yes 50, No 0, ? 0. 
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78. An international copyright law? Yes 47, No 1, ? 2. 

79. One or more public weigher in every city by whom loads 
of coal and wood must be weighed and certified, and by whom 
all smaller purchases shall be tested as to weight and measure 
on request? Yes 38, No 4, ? 8. 

80. Removing internal revenue tax on liquors to separate 
government from a partnership in the business? Yes 16, No 
23, ? 11. 

81. Checking the tendency to make the United States Senate 
a monopoly of millionaires? Yes 37, No 2, ? 11. 

82. Stringent laws to prevent the sale of opium, except on 
written prescription of an authorized physician? Yes 50, No 
0, ? 0. 

83. Correcting by agitation the double standard of purity in 
society and requiring the same purity of word and deed in any 
one who would be counted a gentleman as in one who would be 
treated asa lady? Yes 48, No. 1,? 1. 

84. Newspaper reform by means of a syndicate of philan- 
thropists, who shall endow and control as “The People’s Uni- 
versity” a group of newspapers in leading cities which shall not 
be hostile or indifferent to reforms or religion, nor wholly con- 
trolled by financial considerations, and in which editors shall 
say nothing in refined homes by their types that their editors 
would not dare to say there by their lips? Yes 32, No 7, ? 11. 

85. A penalty of $4,000, as in France, for publishing the re- 
volting details of a divorce trial? Yes 39, No 3, ? 8. 

86. Amendment of laws against gambling, so far as neces- 
sary, to include paid guessing and voting when used with the 
purpose of getting something for nothing by all except the man- 
agers and those who draw prizes? Yes 41, No. 2, ? 7. 

87. The disarmament of America by forbidding the sale of 
pistols ; except as poisons are sold, under careful restrictions? 
Yes or No, or? 

88. The discountenancing at least of secret societies? Yes 
or No, or? 

89. The extension of the Idaho test oath to the disfranchise- 
ment of all who have taken vows of loyalty to any authority as 
above our civil government, except God? Yes or No, or? 
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90. The taxation of church property? Yes or No, or? 

91. The reading of the Bible in the public schools? Yes 47, 
No 2, ? 1. 

92. The teaching of non-sectarian Christian morals in the 
public schools? Yes or No, or? 

93. The giving of at least a tenth of one’s income to benevo- 
lence as a Christian duty? Yes or No, or? 

94. Free trade the world over? Yes or No, or? 

95. General Booth’s plan in the main, not only for “ Darkest 
England” but for other lands also? Yes or No, or ? 

96. Adopting at least the phraseology in which the Declara- 
tion of Independence acknowledges the God of Nations as a 
preamble to the National Constitution, to put the Christian ele- 
ments of government, chaplaincies, thanksgiving days, and the 
like, upon a more unquestionably constitutional basis? Yes 
24, No 7, ? 19. 

97. Much attention in public schools to the art of expression 
by voice and pen, since ours is a “government by talking,” 
which makes readiness of expression an important element of 
good citizenship in all occupations? Yes 45, No 2, ? 3. 

98. Laws forbidding public attacks upon marriage and pub- 
lic incitements to crime, either in the press or on the platform? 
Yes 40, No 3, ? T. 

99. Change of character by Divine power as the most effi- 
cient of reforms? Yes 45, No 1, ? 4. 

100. Add here any omitted point of reform on which you 
wish to vote, and give your name, residence, and occupation. 


W. F. Crarts. 
102 Nassau Street, New York. 








TEN ARCHANGELS. 


MTS. 8T. ELIAS, FAIRWEATHER, BAKER, TACOMA, ADAMS, HELEN’S, HOOD, 


JEFFERSON, PITT, SHASTA. 


Ten archangels watch the land, 
White with snow and gray with sand, 
Servants of the Lord of Hosts, 

On our mellow sunset coasts. 


In their robes are starry gems, 

On their foreheads diadems ; 

Far aloft their falchions flame, 
Taught of God what they proclaim. 


They the past have not forgot, 
They were here when man was not; 
They foresee the coming years 
With the blisses and the tears. 


Their eyes look beyond the seas; 
They love men of all degrees; 
Crowns have they for every zone, 
But they crown the just alone. 


They beneath the moon and sun, 
God and men would make as one; 
Heights have they at Heaven’s gate, 
Hallowed, vast, inviolate. 


Mystery of blue and white, 
Purple shadows, scarlet light ; 
Winter there to summer calls, 
Avalanche to waterfalls. 


Who ascends them orders hears ; 
At their summits God appears; 

And his hosts encamp with him 

On the whole horizon’s rim. 


JOSEPH COOK. 


Puget Sound. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
Firreentn YEAR. SEASON oF 1890. 
LECTURE VI. 

THE POPE’S VETO IN AMERICAN POLITICS. 


SUPREMACY OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL OVER THE CIVIL POWER. 


Ir will be remembered, Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentle- 
men, that Napoleon Bonaparte had a brother Jerome, who mar- 
ried in Baltimore. Charles Jerome Bonaparte, a son of Napo- 
leon’s brother, said in a recent conference of Catholic laymen at 
Baltimore: “ The Pope may be an exile or a prisoner, but never 
a subject.” Vicar General Preston said in New York, not long 
ago: ‘ Whoever affirms that he will take his faith from St. 
Peter’s chair, but not his politics, is not a good Catholic.” The 
Baltimore conference of laymen adopted a platform of princi- 
ples, and I now have the sad duty to perform of reading the 
concluding paragraphs of that astonishing manifesto : — 


We cannot conclude without recording our solemn conviction that 
the absolute freedom of the Holy See is equally indispensable to the 
peace of the church and the welfare of mankind. We demand in the 
name of humanity and justice that this freedom be scrupulously re- 
spected by all secular governments. We protest against the assump- 
tion by any such government of a right to affect the interests or con- 
trol the action of our Holy Father, by any form of legislation, or other 
public act, to which his full approbation has not been previously 
given, (See Our Day, vol. v. p. 49.) 

This is a proclamation of the Pope’s veto power in American 
politics. But it is only the familiar doctrine of the Syllabus, 
— the superiority of the ecclesiastical to the civil power. It has 
been very common for this doctrine to be taught in Latin and 
in the conclaves of the clerical party ; it has not been common 
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in America for such pretensions to be thrust into the faces of 
free citizens in English, by Catholic laymen. But to that pitch 
of audacity the clerical party has moved the laymen, I will not 
say of all our States, I will not say of all the Catholic churches, 
but of so great a number of States and churches that they now 
utter themselves with what must be considered a representative 
voice. If this is the position of the majority of Catholic lay- 
men in this country, then that majority is in entire agreement 
with the ordinary clerical doctrine of the supremacy of the 
ecclesiastical over the civil power on all topics affecting the in- 
terests of the Pope. In short, here is a proclamation by Amer- 
ican citizens, that an alien power, in certain cases, has a right 
to exercise a practical veto over our individual commonwealths, 
over Congress, and over the President himself. 

It is one felicity of your present lecturer that he has no per- 
sonal grievance concerning Roman Catholicism. I have never 
been persecuted by Roman Catholics. I have had large oppor- 
tunity to study them, however, in the Province of Quebec, and 
in many great cities of this Republic, as well as beyond the seas. 
I have no personal connections that warp my judgment in this 
matter. Iam nota politician. I think I can form a cool opin- 
ion concerning this astonishing pretense that an alien power 
has a right to stretch forth an arm and interfere, not merely 
with the religious faith of Catholics in this country, but with 
their political action. I know how many denials are put forth 
in various journals, on this topic. Roman Catholics are loyal, 
it is said ; and no doubt vast multitudes of them are. I am 
bringing no sweeping accusation against enlightened Roman 
Catholic laymen. They did help put down slavery, and helped 
valorously and in great numbers. I have no large indiscrimi- 
nate charge to make against the body of the Roman Catholic 
church. But the clerical party, which has the purse of the 
Roman Catholic church in its hands, obeys its bishops, and the 
bishops obey their Pope, and the Pope obeys the Syllabus, of 
which a central doctrine is that in some cases the ecclesiasti- 
cal is to be regarded as supreme over the civil power. 

In view, therefore, of the present attitude of the Roman 
Catholic clerical party in the United States, I raise four ques- 
tions : — 
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1. Does the Pope of Rome assert a veto power in American 
politics ? 

2. Are there any recent instances of the actual exercise of the 
Pope’s veto in politics ? 

3. By what means is the Pope likely to be assisted in making 
good this claim ? 

4. By what methods can the Pope be effectively resisted in 
this attempt ? 


PAPAL ASSERTION OF CIVIL AUTHORITY. 


1. As my answer to the question, Does the Pope of Rome assert 
a veto power in American politics ? I give these notorious proposi- 
tions from the Syllabus of 1864, on which comment has been 
made by Bismarck, by Gladstone, by a score of statesmen and 
publicists, all to the effect that they vitiate the civil allegiance of 
Roman Catholics. I simply transform from the negative to 
the affirmative shape the 23d, 24th, 42d, 55th, and 57th para- 
graphs of the Syllabus. I quote the Pope and no inferior 
authority, because, as was said once by Mr. Gladstone in a 
famous debate, no authority less than that of the Pope can be 
trusted in these high matters. This, then, is the declaration of 
the Pope himself, as the infallible head of the Roman Catholic 
chureh : — 


The Roman Pontiffs and ccumenical councils have not exceeded 
the limits of their power, have no¢ usurped the rights of princes, and 
have not committed errors in defining matters of faith and morals. 

The church has the power of availing herself of force or of any direct 
or indirect temporal power. 

In the case of conflicting laws between the two powers (civil and 
ecclesiastical) the civil law ought not to prevail. 

The church ought not to be separated from the state and the state 
from the church. 

Knowledge of philosophical things and morals and also civil laws, 
may not and must not depart from divine and ecclesiastical authority. 

Interpreted according to the usual, unforced meaning of the 
English tongue, what do those propositions mean? It cannot 
be denied that they assert the veto power of the Pope in poli- 


ties. And I might quote in addition to this famous Syllabus 
VOL. VII. — NO. 38. 9 
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the Encyclical of 1885. You have a reiteration in the letter of 
November of that year of the principles which this famous, and 
I had almost said infamous, Syllabus contains. 


PAPAL ENCYCLICAL OF 1890. 


And now, what shall we say of the very last document issued 
from the Papal chair and only within a few days spread before 
American readers? Here is a paper well known to the citizens 
of Boston, the “ Pilot ;” and the original name of it, as I am 
informed, was the “ Jesuit.” At any rate, it is an organ of the 
Roman Catholic Church ; and J suppose the copy of the Pope’s 
Encyclical which it contains is an authentic one. I urge you 
to buy the “ Pilot” of February 15, 1890, and read the whole 
of the Encyclical for yourselves. With people standing here 
at six or eight doors in the balconies, and with the hour of 
noon passing, I cannot stop to read the context in all cases, but 
I would gladly do so if the opportunity permitted. Take first 
out of the opening of this famous document a passage which 
the London “ Times” says is the most important one that Leo 
has ever issued, and of the meaning of which you shall judge for 
yourselves : — 


Cases happen, [says the Pope] in which the state demands one 
thing from the citizens, and religion the opposite from Christians, this 
undoubtedly for no other reason than that the heads of the state pay 
no regard to the sacred power of the church or desire to make it sub- 
ject to them. Hence arises strife and the occasion of making proof 
of virtue in contest. [All through the Encyclical the possibility of a 
fierce contest is continually suggested.]| For commands come from 
two powers, both of which cannot be obeyed at the same time, as they 
give contrary orders : “ No one ean serve two masters.” So that if one 
is satisfied, the other is treated as inferior. No one, however, can 
doubt which is to receive the preference, since it is a crime to with- 
draw one’s self from the obedience due to God for the sake of pleas- 
ing men. 


That is true. But obedience to God and obedience to the 
Pope being the same thing in Catholic theory, notice what con- 
sequences follow. The assumption that all the laws of the 
church are the laws of God is the subtle poison, the Jesuitical 
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sophistry, I had almost said, the palpable infernality of the 
Pope’s plea. [Applause.] This document creeps through all 
the difficulties of its theme as a poisonous snake through a 
prickly hedge. [Laughter and applause.] You can hardly 
reach the snake, the thorns are so prominent. What I am try- 
ing to do in the few minutes given me, is to thrust a keen blade 
through the thorns and show you the viper in sections. [Loud 
laughter and applause. ] 


It is a crime to withdraw one’s self from the obedience due to 
God for the sake of pleasing men; it is an impious deed to break the 
laws of Jesus Christ for the purpose of obeying the magistrates. It 
is an impious deed to transgress the laws of the church under the pre- 
text of observing the civil law. 


This last is the language which I wish to have burned into 
the memories of Americans as a declaration of the Pope: “It 
is an impious deed to transgress the laws of the church under 
the pretext of observing the civil law.” That is impious doc- 
trine, whoever declares it. [Tremendous applause. ] 

A few lines farther on the Pope says : — 

“If the laws of the state are in open contradiction with the 
Divine law, if they command anything prejudicial to the 
church ” — notice this subtle conclusion, the Divine law and 
the church, God and the Pope meaning the same thing, who- 
ever opposes the Pope opposes the Supreme Power —“ if the 
laws command anything prejudicial to the church or hostile to 
the duties imposed by religion, or violate in the person of the 
Supreme Pontiff the authority of Jesus Christ, then, indeed, it 
is a duty to resist them — and a crime to obey them.” 

It is to-day a statutory crime in Italy and onght to be in 
America, to proclaim political doctrine as dangerous as that. 
[ Applause. ] 


In the next column we have this language : — 





It must be considered a duty by Christians to allow themselves 
to be ruled and guided by the authority and leadership of the Bishops 
and especially of the Apostolic See. . . . The integrity of the Church 
would suffer if a doubt were entertained that the Church alone has 
been invested with this power of governing souls, to the absolute exclu- 
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sion of the civil authority ; for it was not to Cesar but to Peter that 
Jesus Christ gave the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. From th’'s 
doctrine with regard to the relations between politics and religion fol- 
low important consequences. 


I should say so. [Laughter.] 


In the next to the last column of this Encyclical we have this 
language : — 


Since the fate of states depends principally on the dispositions of 
those who are at the head of the government, the church cannot 
grant its patronage or favor to men whom it knows to be hostile to 
—{[what? The Gospel? Oh, no,]—to it [laughter], who openly 
refuse to respect its rights, who seek to break the alliance established 
by the nature of things between religious interests and the interests of 
the civil order. On the contrary, its duty is to favor those who, hav- 
ing sound ideas as to the relations between church and state, wish to 
make them both harmonize for the common good. These principles 
contain the rule according to which every Catholic ought to model his 


public life. 


I will trouble you with but one other section of this serpent. 
[Laughter.] I am coming to the head of it. Thus far I have 
shown you only sections through the posterior portion of the 
coils, but the purpose of them all you will ascertain from this 
paragraph : — 


Where it is a question of the good education of youth, no one has 
a right to set limits to the difficulty and labor involved, however great 
they may be. Thus, those Catholics of all nations who, by the expen- 
diture of much money and more zeal, have established schools for the 
education of their children, are worthy of all admiration, — It is fitting 
that this beautiful example should be everywhere imitated when cir- 
cumstances require it. It is therefore a strict obligation for parents to 
be careful and neglect no effort to energetically repel every-outrageous 
injustice of the kind, and to maintain exclusive authority over the edu- 
cation of their children. They ought, moreover, to inculeate in the 
latter the principles of Christian morality, and resolutely oppose their 
children frequenting schools where they are exposed to imbibe the 
fatal poison of impiety. 


In short, the whole document is intended to enforce the final 
command in the last paragraphs, that parochial schools be sup- 
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ported wherever there is wealth enough in the parish to make 
the effort, I will not say easy, but at all practicable. Catholics 
must be prepared for a severe contest, so this document says 
over and over, and must be ready to make any sacrifices to 
keep the education of their children within the hands of the 
Catholic authorities, that is to say, of Romish clerical party. 

So much for my answer to the question whether the Pope 
does assert a veto power in American politics. In the light of 
that Encyclical, in the light of the Encyclical of 1885, we can 
explain the broad declaration of the Roman Catholic laymen of 
Baltimore, that they protest against the assumption by any 
secular government of the authority to pass any law affecting 
any interest of the Pope without his previous full consent. 

But you ask for a little more definite statement of the power 
of the Pope in this matter. Take Archbishop Manning: “ If 
Christian princes and their laws deviate from the law of God, 
the church has authority from God to judge of that deviation, 
and by all its powers to enforce the correction of that departure 
from justice.” (Archbishop Manning, “ Vatican Decrees,” pp. 
49-51.) 

Our best bow is due to Cardinal Manning for the refreshing 
candor of that declaration. In explanation of the Syllabus | 
have here an extract from a famous book by Schrader, a Jesuit, 
a very learned work published in Germany with the Papal ap- 
probation: “The church has the power to apply external coer- 
cion [ausseren Zwaug auzuwenden]. She has also a temporal 


authority direct and indirect. Not souls alone are subject to 
her authority.” 


RECENT PAPAL INTERFERENCE WITH POLITICS. 


2. My second question is: Are there any recent instances of 
the actual exercise of the Pope’s veto in politics? 

In an allocution of January 22, 1855, Pius IX. declared to 
be absolutely null and void all acts of the government of Pied- 
mont which he held to be in prejudice of the rights of religion, 
the church, and the Roman See, and particularly the acts for 
the suppression of monastic orders as civil corporations. 

In an allocution of July 27, 1855, the Pope annuls the law 
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of the kingdom of Sardinia for the suppression of monastic 
orders. 

On September 17, 1863, similar acts of New Grenada are 
declared null and void, as well as the law establishing freedom 
of worship. 

It is on account of interferences of this sort with their cur- 
rent affairs, that many South American States have expelled 
the Jesuits from their dominions and have sent more than one 
papal nuncio about his business after an exhibition of audacity 
in interfering with civil authorities. [Applause.] It is utterly 
futile to affirm that Rome has changed her principles on this 
topic of the supremacy of the ecclesiastical to the civil power. 
To-day I do not assail religious Romanism so far as it has in it 
any elements of piety. I assail political Romanism, and do so 
in the name of the most recent documents from the Pope him- 
self, that thrust familiar, treasonable pretensions into our faces. 
[ Applause. ] , 


CATHOLIC POWER IN AMERICAN POLITICS. 

3. By what means is the Pope likely to be assisted in making 
good this claim ? 

The massed Catholic vote in closely-contested elections al- 
ready begins to intimidate American politicians. Bishop Ire- 
land said, at the close of the Baltimore Conference, “ We are 
ten millions in this country, and if we are properly massed we 
ean effect marvels.” There is no good authority for saying 
that there are now ten millions in the Catholic population of 
the United States. The Roman Catholic Year-Book of 1890 
says there are only 8,200,000 and upwards, or less than nine 
millions. But if there are not ten millions now, there soon will 
be. One eighth of the population of the whole country is Ro- 
man Catholic ; one fourth of New England is Roman Catholic ; 
two sevenths, it is said, of Massachusetts is Roman Catholic. It 
is too much to suppose that political parties, closely balanced, 
will not often be intimidated by the clerical threat that the 
Catholic vote will be massed against them unless their demands 
are granted. 

The power of the parochial schools will help the Pope in ex- 
ecuting his plan. 
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You say Rome has changed? Roman Catholic laymen do 
change in this country under the influence of our free schools ; 
but take them out of our free schools and put them into paro- 
chial schools, and let the clerical party have entire charge of 
their education, and the glorious patriotism which they have 
exhibited in this country, I solemnly believe, will very soon be- 
gin to wane, and we shall have a mass of voters who will sup- 
port these atrocious clerical schemes. 

The power of the confessional will aid the Pope. Bishop 
Gilmore of Cleveland issued a Lental pastoral not long ago in 
which he most distinctly advised his priests to refuse absolution 
in the confessional to those who had not voted according to di- 
rections. In Quebec Province, so near to Boston, priests ad- 
vise from the pulpits what voters shall do, and then ask in the 
confessional whether their advice has been followed; and so 
many elections have been influenced by that kind of spiritual 
terrorism that more than one election, as several gentlemen now 
on this platform know, has been declared invalid because of in- 
terference by the clerical party. An ex-priest sitting in my 
study the other day said to me: “ We know too much in this 
country to speak out in the pulpit on politics; we know too 
much to be very pointed in our advice even in the confessional. 
What we do is to go to the leaders of political cliques and say, 
‘The church wants such and such a man elected, and such and 
such a man defeated ; pass the word along the line.’” He gave 
me a significant accouat of how a governor was once elected in 
that way —I will not say in what State, or what gifts were ob- 
tained from that governor in recompense for political assistance. 
A few of the clerical party going to the leaders in political 
circles and saying that the church requires such and such results 
in an election, set the tune for the political music from side to 
side of the Commonwealth. Now, when you remember the im- 
mense vote that Catholics can mass in some of our great cities, 
it is no wonder that large municipalities are often terrorized by 
it, and that the party that has that vote will have its own way 
almost without resistance. 

The power of various secret religious orders will support po- 
litical Romanism. 
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So will Jesuit journalists and Jesuit manipulators of political 
conventions, and private Catholic advisers of political leaders. 

The unity of the whole clerical party cannot fail to give the 
Pope, far away as he is, immense power in American politics. 


CONSTITUTIONAL SAFEGUARDS AGAINST POLITICAL ROMANISM. 


4. And now, lastly, by what methods can the Pope best be 
resisted in his attempt to make good his claim to a veto power 
in American politics ? 

Let us ask for a constitutional amendment such as was pro- 
posed some years ago by Senator Edmunds, such an one as the 
Boston Committee of One Hundred now asks for, or such as 
the National League of New York city with friends in all parts 
of the United States, now champions. The text of the amend- 
ment has been published recently, and it covers almost precisely 
the ground which has been defended again and again on this 
platform. It provides that there shall be no sectarian appro- 
priation of public funds by nation, or State, or city, or county, or 
town, or ward, or precinct. It provides that no State shall erect 
a state church. It omits, however, to say that nothing in its pro- 
visions shall be construed to exclude the Bible from the public 
schools. I regret that omission, for most of the friends of this 
amendment are in favor of the principle enunciated in Judge 
Bennett’s recent decision in Wisconsin, that the use of the King 
James version in the public schools is not a sectarian procedure. 
The use of the Douay version itself would not be interpreted as 
sectarian if there were no sectarian notes at the bottoms of the 
pages. It is now a matter of decision in one of the high courts 
of the West that the use of the Bible in any school, without 
notes or comments, is not sectarian. [Applause.] Many of us 
would much prefer to incorporate into the national amendment, 
what Senator Edmunds put into his original draft of it, the 
statement that nothing in it shall be interpreted to exclude the 
Bible from the common schools. 

Adhere constantly to the principle that the state and the 
church are separate in this country; but that the state and 
Christianity in its large, tolerant, undenominational form, are 
not separate. [Applause.] Let Americans not allow themselves 
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to be misled by tenderness toward minorities who are unreason- 
able. The Quakers do not believe in war; what if they should 
refuse to pay taxes for the support of the army and navy? I 
suppose you would collect the tax in spite of their protest. There 
are people so tender on this topic of the rights of minorities in 
the schools that I suppose that by and by there will be objec- 
tion made to the use of the national anthem, for fear that when 
we speak of the “land of the Pilgrims’ pride” we shall be 
annoying our Catholic fellow citizens and trampling on the 
rights of minorities ; or objection to the words on our national 
coin, “ In God we trust,” for fear they may be offensive to athe- 
ists and agnostics. It is easily possible to carry tenderness 
toward unreasonable minorities to such a point that it becomes 
sentimentalism and nonsense. 

Let us ask for such a state constitutional amendment as New 
Jersey is now seeking, forbidding the interference of any power, 
native or alien, in determining how parents shall manage the 
education of their children. [Applause.] New Jersey is asking 
for this in a most definite form, and I suppose will really obtain 
a state amendment forbidding the interference of the clerical 
party, or any other party, with the management of children by 
their own parents. 

Let us execute laws against those priests who interfere with 
the private business of their disobedient parishoners for merely 
clerical reasons, [applause] or who seek by any method to pro- 
duce spiritual terrorism in elections. 


PUBLIC INSPECTION OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Let us have a judicious law providing for the public inspec- 
tion of all private schools. [Prolonged applause, and a voice, 
“ Don’t you mean public supervision of private schools?” ] No, 
sir; no, sir. I mean definitely that some step shall be taken to 
secure accurate knowledge of the condition of all the schools of 
the State, public and private, [applause] in order that we may 
ascertain if the children in attendance, under sixteen years of 
age, are receiving instruction in accordance with the require- 
ments of the statutes of the State, so as to fit them for citizen- 
ship. [Great applause. ] 
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If any one asks the question, what method of ascertaining 
these facts is advised, the reply which I, for one, indorse, is, 
that the matter may be left to a special commission or a board 
appointed by the Governor, or to the State Board of Education, 
or its agents now in existence. I hope I shall not be in any 
way misunderstood on this point. I am not asking that Cath- 
olic schools be inspected any more strenuously than Protestant 
schools, but I am in favor of such a method of inspection as 
shall ascertain what instruction is being given in all schools, 
public and private, to children under sixteen, so that we may 
know whether they are being educated in a fit way for citizen- 
ship. [Applause. ] 

It is one of the freshest pieces of news that France has taken 
her schools out of the hands of the clerical party. [ Applause. ] 
France, that vast and enlightened republic, so long under the 
domination of the clerical party, has suffered so much from it 
that the schools have been entirely taken out of the hands of 
the church. And the attendance is made compulsory up to 
fourteen years, even to the imprisonment of the parent who 
does not observe the law. [Applause. ] 

My last remedy for alien interference in the field of Ameri- 
can education is nothing less than eternal vigilance against the 
wiles of the clerical party. There has been published in this 
city lately an English translation of a book entitled, “* The Doc- 
trines of the Jesuits.” You say that the doctrines of the Je- 
suits have nothing to do with the school question, that Roman 
Catholics are not governed by the Jesuit party in the church ; 
that it is mere rhetoric to say, as the people of Rome say, that 
there is a black Pope as well as a white Pope, and that the 
white Pope obeys the black Pope, who is the head of the Jesuit 
order. 

Many Catholic journals give honor to Jesuits as the foun- 
tain head of education and liberty in this country, and class 
anti-Jesuits with social revolutionists, legal robbers of church 
property, anti-clericals, and other atrocious characters of mod- 
ern civilization. [Laughter.] The Catholic press is power- 
ful in this republic. I wish to speak with respect of the 
culture of some Jesuit writers on the press. I find, however, 
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that it is singularly difficult to get news widely transmitted 
across the continent in the ordinary dispatches of our journals, 
if the Jesuits do not like the news. It is a difficult thing in 
religious as well as in political partisan matters to find out the 
truth from partisan journals. [Laughter and applause.] Many 
of our great dailies have Jesuit editors who sift religious news. 
I bring no charge against any special journal; for sometimes 
what I say will be true of a journal in regard to its discussion 
of Roman Catholicism, and it will be a very noble journal in 
every other particular. I had a friend in Kentucky who labored 
nearly a week to find out what had occurred in a recent Boston 
election turning on Romanism and the school question. There 
was much interest in it, but the news was so suppressed that he 
thought the election had gone against the Protestant view of 
the matter. I find I cannot learn much from the journals that 
at all injures Roman Catholicism. I heard a most honorable 
gentleman, who had been sent to Washington from this city, 
say that no dispatch can leave Washington for the Associated 
Press, touching on any topic connected with Roman Catholi- 
cism, without having first been submitted to revision by a Ro- 
man Catholic official. 


WILL AMERICA GO TO CANOSSA? 


Germany has very nearly gone to Canossa. Her recent elec- 
tions have given the central party under Windhorst such power 
that it is supposed that even Bismarck cannot command a 
majority unless he curries favor with the central portion of the 
Reichstag. Bismarck once said proudly, referring to the exam- 
ple of a German king, “ We are not going to Canossa.” He 
has gone half way, and it is feared that he will go the rest of 
the way. 

America is governed by universal suffrage. You dream that 
the Pope will lose power by and by as kings have lost power. 
But if Europe becomes Socialistic, who knows that the Pope 
will not become Socialistic also? If the Socialistie party tri- 
umphs in Central Europe, who knows whether the Pope will 
not become as democratic in his plans for the future as he has 
been monarchical in past time ? Cardinal Taschereau came from 
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Quebec to attend impressive services connected with the recent 
opening of the Catholic American University at Washington, 
and was treated with much ceremony. He has been accustomed 
to receive guests at Quebec in a hall hung with the portraits of 
his predecessors ; he is a man of majestic bearing ; he follows 
the fashions of the olden times. Cardinal Gibbons in Balti- 
more, on the contrary, is democratic in his fashions, opens his 
house to all comers, is very kind to every one who salutes him, 
and understands the ways of a republic. It is evident that the 
clerical party is studying universal suffrage and means to 
succeed by the ballot as it used to succeed by court intrigue. 
America, however, young as she is, has thrown off the yoke 
of kings. America, young as she is, and under universal suf- 
frage, has put down a great rebellion. We are not to go into 
bondage to him who guides two hundred millions of the earth’s 
population, and claims infallible authority in the whole sphere 
of faith and morals, and so defines faith and morals that they 
include both politics and education. The days, I believe, are 
big with destiny when a man as cool as Cardinal Manning can 
say to an assembly of Catholic notables in London, “ It is your 
mission, holy Fathers, to bend and to break the will of an 
imperial race.” Let me say from Boston to Cardinal Man- 
ning that on this continent we now have no slave and no king, 
and that we shall never become slaves to any king or spiritual 
potentate on the other side of the sea. [Prolonged applause. | 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE ConGrREss, held in the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, Wednesday and Thursday, June 11th 
and 12th, 1890. From Stenographie Reports and Authors’ Manuscripts. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York and London. 1891. 12mo, pp. 406. 


This book represents the Temperance cause on many sides. It is a poly- 
gonal map of one of the chief modern battlefields of reform. No resolu- 
tions were passed by the National Temperance Congress. The Prohibition- 
ists in it were an easily preponderant majority, but fair hearing was given 
to the friends of mere restriction, and even to the opponents of total absti- 
nence, like Robert Graham and the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby. Dr. Deems 
was admirably successful in his difficult position as chairman. His perfeet 
impartiality and courtesy, his keenness of thought, his eloquence and wit, 
were at their best. Neal Dow, as he came forward, alert, erect, and clear- 
eyed, in his 87th year, was received with vehement and prolonged applause. 
“ That, sir,’ said Dr. Deems, “is not a cireumstance to what we will do 
when you are a hundred years old.” The speech of this venerable and 
venerated hero of Prohibition is one of the very best in the whole volume. 
The value of Prohibition to Maine, and by inference to any commonwealth 
that adopts it, was never more powerfully stated than in the following 
memorable paragraphs of this address : — 

“There was probably no State in the Union the people of which were 
less likely than those of Maine to adopt the policy of Prohibition, at the 
time when the agitation in that direction was commenesd. There were 
none anywhere among whom the use of intoxicating drinks was more gen- 
eral, where the drink habit seemed to be more fixed and ineradicable. They 
were consuming in strong drink the entire value of all the property of the 
State in every period of twenty years, as the people of the United States 
are now doing in every period of thirty-five years. There were but two 
great and leading industries in the State at that time —the lumber trade 
and the fisheries, both on a large scale. The products of these were mostly 
sent to the West Indies, the returns for them being largely in rum, and in 
molasses to be converted into New England rum, at the numerous distil- 
leries then existing in the State. All this immense quantity of rum was for 
home consumption, besides a quantity of potato-whiskey and cider-brandy, 
to the production of which some of the distilleries were devoted. The State 
of Maine was never a dollar the richer through these great industries, be- 
cause their products were largely consumed by the people in the shape of 
rum. 


“The people of Maine were poor in those days ; the State was the poorest 
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in the Union ; evidences of unthrift and dilapidation were everywhere seen. 
All this was to be traced to the drink habits of the people, through which 
the wages of labor were wasted, and the people themselves disinclined to 
steady industry, and speedily unfitted for it. Every grocer’s shop and coun- 
try trader’s shop was a rum-shop ; and, with the rum taverns throughout 
the State, they afforded facilities for drinking and held out temptations to 
intemperance in every neighborhood. At every cross-road there were rum- 
shops ; there was no hamlet in the State so remote or so insignificant that 
the liquor traffie did not find it and establish a grog-shop there. . 

“ All this poverty and unthrift came from the drink traffic ; this was estab- 
lished by law, and the law was supposed to represent the public opinion of 
the time when it was enacted. The men who set themselves earnestly at 
work to change all this began upon public opinion as the first step in the 
endeavor to overthrow the policy of license to the grog-shops, and to substi- 
tute for it the policy of Prohibition and suppression. We saw that Prohi- 
bition was desirable, and were resolved to find out if it were feasible. Mis- 
sionary work, continuous, methodical, and persistent was undertaken on a 
large scale. The missionaries were volunteers, working without pay, and 
furnishing themselves all the expenses of their innumerable pilgrimages 
through the State, in the cold and severe winters as well as in the milder 
seasons. Their work was to show that the drink habit was all bad, inevita- 
bly leading to poverty, pauperism, and crime, and that no change in all this 
was possible so long as the grog-shops should be permitted to hold out 
temptation to intemperance everywhere. 

“Tn every little country church and town house, and in every roadside 
schoolhouse, we met the farmers and workingmen, with their wives and 
children, and laid out before them the intimate and inevitable relation of 
the liquor traffic to the poverty, pauperism, suffering, and crime so common 
in the State. Our purpose was to fire the hearts of the people with a burn- 
ing indignation against the grog-shops which infested every part of the 
State. This agitation was continued without intermission in every part of 
Maine until public opinion was so far enlightened and aroused that, in 1851, 
the Maine Law passed the Legislature through all its stages, and was en- 
acted in one and the same day by a majority of 86 to 40 in the House, and 
18 to 10 in the Senate, and took effect by a special provision on its approval 
by the governor. 

All intoxicating liquors in the State intended for sale were by this law 
liable to be seized, confiscated, and destroyed. The law came down upon 
the liquor dealers suddenly, without notice or warning ; they were taken by 
surprise, with large stocks of liquors on hand as retailers and as wholesalers. 
The municipal authorities issued notice to these that a reasonable time 
would be conceded to them for the sending away their liquors to other 
States and countries, where their sale was permitted by law ; but liquors 
retained in the State would be considered as intended for sale, and would 
be seized and dealt with according to law. 


“The immediate result of this was that the draymen of the cities and 
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large towns were very busy for some days in transporting these contraband 
liquors to the railway stations and steamboat landings on their way to Bos- 
ton and New York. These drays sometimes formed long processions, en- 
gaged in this wonderful work of reclaiming Maine from this fruitful source 
of misery, wretchedness, and ruin. Suddenly the open sale of liquor ceased 
throughout the State. Every man of decent character engaged in the traffic 
abandoned it ; it was continued on the sly, in a very secret way and on a 
small scale only, by the lowest part of our population, mostly foreigners. 
The larger part of these were speedily brought to justice and driven out of 
the trade. The law was well and promptly enforced in the cities and large 
towns, as well as in the rural districts and villages. 

“ The immediate result of this faithful administration of the law was that 
within six months the jails in the counties of Penobscot, Kennebec, Frank- 
lin, Oxford, and York were empty. Cumberland County was older and 
more populous than any other in the State. Its jail was habitually over- 
crowded, and was so at the time of the enactment of the law; but within 
four months there were but five prisoners in it, three of whom were liquor 
sellers sentenced there for violation of the law. The House of Correction 
for Cumberland County was generally crowded with prisoners ; within four 
months it was empty. The Workhouse for Portland was a very large estab- 
lishment, and was overcrowded ; within four months its inmates were so much 
reduced in number that it could accommodate a city four times larger than 
Portland without grog-shops. The same thing was true of the workhouses 
throughout the State. House to house begging for ‘cold vituals* was uni- 
versal before the law, but soon after its enactment this unfailing sign of 
poverty and desperate want ceased entirely, and has never since been seen 
in Maine. 

“The effect of the law has been that, in more than three fourths of our 
territory, containing more than three fourths of our population, the liquor 
traffic is practically unknown, so that an entire generation has grown up 
there never having seen a grog-shop nor the results of such an institution. 
There were many distilleries in Maine — large ones — seven of which, and 
two breweries, were in Portland ; but now there is no brewery or distillery 
in the State, nor has there been one for many years. At the same time 
large quantities of West India rum were imported ; this was brought to us 
by the cargo, many large cargoes every year. Now not a puncheon of rum 
is imported, and there has not been one for many years. The liquors intro- 
duced into the State are in small packages, generally smuggled in, con- 
cealed in flour barrels or sugar barrels, or dry goods boxes. 

“The volume of the liquor traffic now in Maine is not one twentieth as 
large as it was in the old rum time, or as it would be under any form of 
License. The annual saving to our people, direct and indirect, from Prohi- 
bition is more than twenty-four million dollars, which, under any form of 
License, would be spent, lost, and wasted in drink. The result of this great 
saving is that Maine is now one of the most prosperous States in the Union, 
having been the poorest in anti-Prohibition days. In 1884, after an experi- 
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ence of more than thirty-three years of the results of Prohibition, our peo- 
ple put it into the Constitution by a majority of 47,000, the affirmative vote 
being three times larger than the negative. 

“The wretched condition in which Maine was before the advent of Pro- 
hibition, contrasted with its results upon the moral and material interests 
of the people, show conclusively, beyond all possibility of denial or doubt, 
that such a policy was desirable ; and the readiness and enthusiasm with 
which it was adopted by the Legislature, and subsequently approved and 
affirmed by the people, clearly demonstrates that Prohibition is feasible. 
What I have said of the results of Prohibition in Maine will apply, with 
little if any modification, to Kansas and Iowa ; in less degree, perhaps, to 
Vermont and New Hampshire, the prohibitory statutes in the latter States 
being defective in important points, while those of the three former States 
are not yet well suited to making speedy and thorough work of the complete 
suppression of the liquor traffic. 

“In the New York ‘Independent’ of June 5th of this year, Albert W. 
Paine says, his figures being taken from official sources, ‘The revenue from . 
the liquor trade in the whole United States is $1.95 per inhabitant ; in New 
York, $2.30 ; in Pennsylvania, $1.49 ; in New Jersey, $2.95 ; in Massachu- 
setts, $1.02 ; in Connecticut and Rhode Island, 65 cents ; in New Hamp- 
shire, 85 cents; in Maine, three and two thirds cents per inhabitant, which is 
about the same as Vermont.’ ” 

An important scientifie paper by Dr. N. S. Davis of Chicago was read in 
support of the sound position, that alcohol is a poison and has a special 
local affinity for the brain : — 

“If it could be conceded that an arch deceiver is one of the real needs of 
man, mentally and physically, then surely alcohol, as it exists in beer, wine, 
and distilled spirits, is exactly the agent to ‘supply that want,’ and no other.” 

Dr. Funk, in a somewhat elaborate paper, gave an outline of his plan for 
a possible slight reconstruction of the platform of political Prohibitionists. 
Coming from the editor of the “ Voice,” this suggestion had great signifi- 
cance, but we judge from the public and private comments we heard con- 
cerning it that the most earnest and expert of the delegates feared that its 
practical adoption would on the whole please the liquor syndicates of the 
land as being a compromise much less formidable to their traffic than the 
position which the Prohibition party now so courageously occupies. To 
unite prohibitionists and mere restrictionists, Dr. Funk proposed a platform 
containing these propositions : — 

“T, Abrogation of all license laws. 

“TI, The immediate adoption of prohibitive, restrictive laws that shall 
say: Any person who sells liquor on Sunday, on election days, after mid- 
night, or to drunkards or to minors, shall be fined or imprisoned, or both. 
Any person who opens a saloon in an election district against the written 
protest of a majority of the voters residing therein shall be fined or im- 
prisoned, or both. 

“Then, as the public mind ripens, additional laws could be enacted, as, 
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Any person who sells liquor after sundown shall be fined or imprisoned, or 
both. Any person who sells liquor to be drunk on the premises shall be 
fined or imprisoned, or both. Any person who sells distilled liquors shall 
be fined or imprisoned, or both ; and so on toward absolute Prohibition.” 

The Rev. Dr. Buckley and Joseph Cook discussed the relations of the 
Temperance cause to the churches. 

The venerable Dr. Miner of Boston made an effective answer to the Rev. 
Dr. Howard Crosby’s position on High License. The latter by no means 
succeeded in showing that High License diminishes the amount of liquor 
sold, although it may diminish the number of places opened by the traffic. 
He made little or no impression on a convention which received with em- 
phatie indorsement the famous declaration of the Methodist Church, that 
the liquor traffic ean never be legalized without sin. 

Robert Rae of London gave highly important information to the Con- 
vention as to the progress of educational work for Temperance in the United 
Kingdom. 

President McCosh and Mrs. Mary H. Hunt made an impressive presen- 
tation of the cause of Scientific Temperance Education in the Common 
Schools. 

Dr. Deems concludes this volume by an admirable review of the whole 
Convention, and by a proposal that another of like character be soon called. 


Tue Economics or Pronisition. By JAmMeEs C.Fernatp. Funk & Wag- 
nalls : New York and London. 1890. 12mo, pp. 515. 


This is a bright, keen, incisive, and most timely book. It is a quiver full 
of straight and fatal arrows ; sound in shaft, feather, and tip. The volume 
is especially rich in tabulated statistics, and also in anecdotes, epigrams, and 
elear analytical reasoning, all on the basis of facts of the latest date. No 
single volume with which we are acquainted is a better armory of weapons 
with which to defend judicious positions in the Temperance cause. We have 
space only for a few specimen extracts, but we commend the book to the 
eareful study of all thoughtful readers, and especially of preachers, teach- 
ers, and students. 

“ T will undertake to give bond for the fulfilment of a contract that if the 
eity of Philadelphia will stop selling liquor and give me as much as was 
expended for liquor last year to run the city next year, I will pay all the 
city expenses, no one shall pay taxes, and there shall be no insurance on 
property, and a good suit of clothes shall be given to every poor man, 
woman, and child, and a barrel of flour to every needy and worthy person, 
and then I shall make a half million dollars by the operation.” — P. T. 
Barnum. 

“High License, which cannot repay the direct outlay for liquor cannot 
touch the indirect. If any community could ascertain just what its saloon- 
keepers are making, it could better afford to lay a direct tax upon the 
people of that whole amount and pay it to the saloon-keepers year after 
year without getting anything in return, than it could afford to spend the 
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same money at their bars and drink their liquor. For then the community 
would save the whole indirect cost. 

“ While the saloon increases taxes with one hand, it cuts down the value 
of property and the volume of honest business with the other, — a combina- 
tion that no license can pay for.’’ 

“ What shall we do with our cities, and what shall we do with our immi- 
grants ? 

“ Two tremendous questions, and in them the future of the Republic ! 

“ With one fourth of our population in the cities, with the steadily inereas- 
ing drift toward them, with the field and immunity they give to the vicious 
classes, and the self-degrading tendencies which so rapidly multiply the 
number of the vicious already there, thoughtful men are coming to hold 
their breath at this menace to our civilization. The most startling element 
in the case is that so many leading men, — successful politicians, editors of 
great dailies and of widely read magazines, distinguished lawyers, eminent 
clergymen, have practically given up the problem. They take it for granted 
that the Sunday theatre, the seven-day saloon, the beer garden and the 
brothel, the ward politician, the bummer, the heeler, and the daily murder 
‘have come to stay,’—a cant phrase which. if anything is awkward, un- 
popular, or dangerous to deal with, is supposed to relieve the soul of all 
responsibility for letting it go on. If any law is proposed which would 
effectually restrain any of those thfags, they answer with the greatest 
promptness, ‘ You can never enforce it in the cities.’ That is, it is claimed 
that THE CITIES HAVE ALREADY PASSED OUT OF THE CONTROL OF THE 
REPUBLIC, and that the people at large are at their mercy, to pass only such 
laws as their worst classes will not object to. The statement seems a terrible 
one when put into plain words ; but the best thing to do with any idea is to 
put it into plain words, that we may known whether we believe it, and, if 
we do, what we are going to do about it.” 


TRIBUNE ALMANAC AND Po.itIcAL REGISTER FOR 1891. The Tribune 
Association. New York. 12mo, pp. 353. 


This annual has for many years had the deserved reputation of being ex- 
ceptionally accurate in its political statisties. While maintaining all its 
merits in this department of information, the publication has been greatly 
enlarged, and now comes near to being for the United States what the 
famous Whittaker’s Almanac is for the United Kingdom. It ought to, and 
no doubt will, yet surpass this high standard. As it now stands, the Tri- 
bune Almanac is superior even to Spofford's American Almanac as a re- 
portory of political facts, and is hardly inferior to it in matters of educational 
and religious interest. With the noble name of Horace Greely standing 
at the outset of its career, this almanac, if it improves in the future as it 
has in the past, will be indispensable to all who would discuss or understand 
current reforms. 
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VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


SENATOR EDMUNDS ON THE ANTI-FRAUD BILL. 


Tne opposition to the Election bill can be classed under the 
four D’s. First, the Democrat pure and simple; second, the 
Dough-face of the North who always sides with the Southern 
wing of his party; third, the Demagogue, who, in the form of 
the Mugwump, always seeks to have peace at any price; and 
fourth, Dives, the rich New York grocer, who thinks that if the 
Election bill were passed he might not be able to sell as much 
tea and sugar in the South as before. 

History has a habit of repeating itself. We are now encoun- 
tering the same situation, in some respects, that we had thirty 
years ago. We had then in politics a small slave-holding oli- 
garchy, whose power in polities depended entirely upon the ex- 
istence of slavery. Their power was threatened through the 
attempt to abolish slavery. There were people in the country, 
however, who regarded slavery as a crime and, without any 
thought of loss, actuated by an adherence to principle, moved 
against this great wrong. Then the Democrat, the Dough-face, 
the Demagogue, and Dives advanced the same arguments 
against any agitation of the subject, against anything which 
would impair the peaceful relations of the North and the 
South, that are heard now. To-day the situation is similar, in 
that this same oligarchy has now begun to build up a similar 
system of power in the South. This system contemplates 
placing the absolute control of its political affairs in the hands 
of a few men, the descendants of the former slave-holding aris- 
tocracy. This is shown in the adoption of the Mississippi 
Constitution. This Constitution will undoubtedly be copied by 
all of the other Southern States. 

The declaration that we have for a moment thought of try- 
ing to control the local affairs in the Southern States is, to use 
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plain language, a lie. Such misrepresentation is a part of the 
hue and cry raised against this measure. It is said that we are 
offering a measure which shall give the negro supremacy in the 
South, and that the white people are therefore to be sympa- 
thized with because they will not submit to such domination. 
This bill relates strictly to national affairs. It provides simply 
for an inspection and supervision of this Southern oligarchical 
machine in the election of members to Congress. On the floor 
to-day the South has twice the strength of the North in propor- 
tion to the votes east. 

In England, where political election disputes have been set- 
tled in the courts during the last twenty years, I do not think 
there has been a single case, decided in the courts which has 
afterwards been reversed by the House of Commons. This is 
all that we propose to do. The power to decide now the prima 
facie case is in the hands of one man, the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives. The change that we propose is certainly 
in the interests of fairness and honesty. Yet, these simple 
things which we have attempted in the direction of honesty and 
against a system of absolutism based upon dishonesty and fraud 
have brought from Democratic sources cries of revolutionary 
proceedings and misrepresentations carried to the verge of ab- 
surdity in the way of exaggeration. What we are seeking to 
do is to throw light upon this system of the South. — Senator 
Edmunds in an interview with T. C. Crawford at Washing- 
ton, Jan. 26. . 


MORMON AND JESUIT DISLOYALTY. 


THE United States Supreme Court has decided that the law 
of one of our States, disfranchising Mormons, is constitutional, 
on the theory that the man who takes the oath the Mormons 
are required to take cannot be a good citizen. Why should 
not this principle be applied to those who confess allegiance to 
the Papal hierarchy? How much longer will this flagrant vio- 
lation of citizenship be permitted in America ? 

Is it not high time for the nation to decide which is supreme, 
the church or the state —to which authority citizens owe al- 
legiance ? 
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On page 278 of a book prepared for the use of the Roman 
Catholic colleges and schools, by the Rev. F. X. Schouppe of 
the Society of the Jesuits, and bearing the imprimatur of Car- 
dinal Manning, we are told that — 


The civil, laws are binding on the conscience only so long as they 
are conformable to the rights of the Catholic Church. ... Human 
laws are susceptible of dispensation. ‘The power to dispense belongs 
to the sovereign Pontiff. 

Is it possible, it may be asked, that the Roman Catholic 
clergy and laity realize the full extent of what is involved in 
these principles as laid down by the infallible head of their 
church? It is to be hoped that they do not; but that their 
leaders do is unquestioned. Bishop Gilmour, in his Lenten pas- 


toral of March, 1873, said : — 


Nationalities must be subordinate to religion, and we must learn 
that we are Catholics first and citizens next. 

Cardinal Manning, in Donahoe’s Magazine of December, 
1888, says : — 

It is an obligation to obey the civil ruler; but if the civil ruler 
shall make a law hostile to faith (Rome), we must then be Catholies 
Jirst, and citizens afterwards. 

In view of such declarations and teachings, we ask, Can a 
good Romanist be at the same time a loyal American citizen ? 

What is the duty of the government to those who, at the bid- 
ding of an alien power, are grossly misrepresenting and malign- 
ing the nation’s most cherished and valued institutions — the 
publie schools — and pursuing a policy towards them that is 
expected to cripple them if not to destroy them, and who owe 
their first allegiance to the Pope? 

Let there be required of men appointed or chosen to fill of- 
fices of trust and power an oath of allegiance to the government 
as strong as can be framed, permitting of no mental reserva- 
tion. 

The Constitution of Massachusetts, up till 1821, required the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Councillors, Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, as also every person appointed or commissioned to 
any judicial, executive, military, or other offices of the govern- 
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ment, before entering on the discharge of the business of his 
place or office, to take and subscribe such an oath. 

In 1821 the Sixth Amendment was adopted, requiring that 
the following should be taken : — 


I, A. B., do solemnly swear that I will bear true faith and alle- 
giance to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and will support the 
constitution thereof. So help me, God. 


Is it not high time to return to the faith of the fathers, and 
require the enactment in every State, and by Congress, of some 
such statutes as forbid all allegiance to any foreign prince, 
potentate, prelate, or dispensing or other power ? 

Let Romanists who would become citizens of the United 
States be required, not only to take the oath of allegiance to 
the government, but to take an oath also renouncing all alle- 
giance to the Pope of Rome. This is not a question of religious 
intolerance, nor is it one of antagonism to foreigners who are 
willing to homologate with us in accordance with the spirit of 
our institutions. We would not eut down by a single span the 
splendid proportions of national freedom ; we would not abridge 
the liberty of party, sect, or individual. But this is a question 
of self-protection and seif-preservation, and the law of self- 
preservation is supreme in all social and political organizations. 

Romanism is a political system. It is a political power; as 
a political power it must be met, as a political force it must be 
treated when viewed in its relation to our institutions. It does 
not make any difference whether the political power that assails 
our institutions is on the shores of the Baltic, on the shores of 
the British Channel, or on the shores of the Tiber, it must be 
met. We can have no divided citizenship. No man should be 
allowed to participate in the political affairs of this country who 
is the subject or ally of a foreign power that is at war with our 
national institutions. No ballot for the man who takes his pol- 
itics from the Vatican ! — The Rev. James B. Dunn, D. D., 
Secretary of the Boston Committee of One Hundred. 
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QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


ANSWER BY MRS. SARA T. KINNEY, PRESIDENT OF THE CONNECTICUT 
INDIAN ASSOCIATION, 


100. What has been the Success of the Connecticut Scheme of helping 
Indians to help themselves ? 

At the Annual Conference of the Women’s National Indian Association, 
held in Philadelphia, November, 1885, a new department of work, to be 
ealled the “Indian Home Building and Loan Department,” was recom- 
mended by the Executive Board, and unanimously approved by the Confer- 
ence. Since that time the work has gone on with uninterrupted success, — 
each annual report giving fresh evidence of the beneficent effect upon In- 
dians of a charity which, as has been said elsewhere, helps people to help 
themselves. 

The work of the Home Building Department may be summarized as 
follows : Between the month of March, 1885, and November, 1886, two 
homes were built for Indians upon the Omaha reservation. From Novem- 
ber, 1886, to November, 1887, seventeen applications for loans were re- 
ceived. Two homes were built, and nine men were aided to enlarge or 
complete homes already in process of building. From November, 1887, to 
November, 1888, twenty-seven applications were received, five homes were 
built, and ten Indians otherwise assisted. From November, 1888, to No- 
vember, 1889, thirty-four applications were received, and fourteen were 
granted. The work of the Home Building and Loan Department of our 
Association has not been confined to any one tribe of Indians. Assistance 
has been given to Omahas, Winnebagoes, Kiowas, Sioux, Dakotas, Chey- 
ennes, Arapahoes, Hoopas, Nooksachks, and Alaskans. Loans of from 
$200 to $500 have been made to enable Indians to build homes for theme 
selves, and smaller sums, varying from five to one hundred dollars, have 
been furnished to assist applicants in the purchase of farming implements, 
horses, harness, crockery, window-glass, doors, small hardware, clothing, 
cooking utensils, ete., ete. 

The beneficiaries of our Loan Department have been selected with great 
care, — always, in fact, in accordance with the advice of missionaries, teach- 
ers, agents, or other persons who are supposed to have full knowledge of 
the character and motives of the Indians in question ; and every precaution 
known to the committee in charge is taken to secure the National Associa- 
tion against the misuse of money loaned the Indians for the specifie pur- 
pose of building houses, making more comfortable the homes already built, 
or for furnishing the same with a few necessary household effects. The 
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Indian is required to give his note for the amount borrowed, payable at a 
stated time, without interest, — and in many cases a chattel mortgage is 
placed upon the property, which makes it possible for the Association to sell 
the same at auction, if the Indian fails to pay his debt. Of course, the 
Association is very well aware that the note of an Indian, who is himself 
but a chattel and not a citizen, not a man among men, is worth the paper 
on which it is written, — simply that and nothing more. Nevertheless, the 
procedure has its value ; it gives the Indian some idea of our ordinary busi- 
ness methods, —a knowledge he cannot do without, if he is to have (as he 
certainly will and must have) business relations with white men. A great 
many Indians are very well aware that their ignorance of our laws and of 
our business methods renders it impossible for them to successfully cope 
with white men, and they desire to be enlightened. One of our protégés 
writes : “I want to learn about the business. I think of you with gladness. 
You want to make a man of me.” 

Doubtless, many persons are asking the question, “ Will the Indians pay 
these debts which they have contracted with the National Association ?” 
By way of reply, reference is made to the report of receipts for 1887, which 
eredits to the Indians the sum of $122.00; to the report for 1888, which 
eredits them with $177.50 ; to the report for 1889, which acknowledges the 
return to our treasury of $553.00, and for 1890, which credits them with 
$652.15. 

Concerning our work in Alaska, we have much testimony of an encour- 
aging and satisfactory character. Iam in receipt of letters from two gentle- 
men well known to all of us, who have recently visited Sitka, and have seen 
the cottages built with funds furnished by this Association. General Mar- 
shall, of Kendall Green, Mass., writes as follows : “ Nothing impressed me 
more with the value and hopefulness of our Indian work during my recent 
visit to our Pacific Coast and Alaska, than the little row of cottages built 
by the Home Building Department of the Women’s National Indian Asso- 
ciation near the Indian School in Sitka, and occupied by their graduates. 
After inspecting the school itself, I had only time to go into one of them, 
but after seeing so many of the uninviting huts in the town and other places 
it was very refreshing to go into the clean, neat, and well-ordered cottages, 
just large enough for one small family, where everything wore a civilized 
look, and where the young couple, themselves clean and neatly dressed, 
were evidently proud of their snug little home, taking us upstairs into the 
chamber which was neatly papered by their own hands. Every one of these 
cottages is an object lesson in itself, and their influence upon the home-life 
of the Indians must be very great. At Hampton you have seen the cottages 
built there on the premises and occupied by married couples, built by the 
Indians themselves, as I believe were also those that I saw at Sitka, with 
funds furnished by Northern friends. There is no better object lesson than 
these cottages, for the Indians, and several of our graduates have on their 
return to the reservation built similar ones for themselves and for other In- 
dian families. I trust that this work inaugurated by the Connecticut Asso- 
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ciation, will be enlarged and sustained by all friends of Indian progress and 
civilization.” Senator Dawes writes, “I went all over the cottages and saw 
the young couples in each of them. The houses were as neat as wax and as 
pretty as they can be inside and out, with a little plot of ground, each laid 
out regularly on a street, ditched, worked over, and planted with shrubbery 
and vegetables such as grow there. They said they had built the houses, 
and had done everything inside and outside themselves. The young wife 
showed us her own room, and then her ‘other room,’ and finally her kitchen, 
and they were as happy, and felt as independent as you and I. Your enter- 
prise is the brightest of all the stars which shine upon our work. I bid you 
Godspeed, and hope you will not falter nor faint.” 

It may not be generally known that out of the 243,000 Indians in the 
United States, 185,000 receive no subsistence whatever from the govern- 
ment. They are self-supporting ; 35,287 Indians are not only self-support- 
ing, but pay taxes. The Episcopal Church alone can claim 1,700 Sioux 
Indian communicants. There are nine full-blooded Sioux clergymen of the 
Episcopal denomination, and the Sioux Indians contribute nearly $3,000 
annually for religious purposes. 

The Hon. William H. Cody, some little time ago, in an article printed in 
the “ Epoch,” said : “ People make false estimates of the Indian’s character. 
The Indian is not revengeful, but in war he will take all the advantage he 
can over his enemy. So will a white man. There is no such thing as 
treachery in the Indian’s character. He will, as I say, take advantage of 
the white man, but so will the white man take advantage of any man. I 
never have any trouble with my Indians because I obey the first principles 
of business ; I treat them squarely. I never make a promise to them that 
I do not keep, and I am well treated in return. J would rather loan money 
to an Indian than to a white man ; I think the chance of an Indian returning it 
is much better.” While it is certain that Mr. Cody has had a long experience 
with Indians, I do not know the precise value of his estimate of Indian 
character, and I am not, therefore, prepared to make a definite statement 
to the effect that the integrity of the average Indian is more to be relied 
upon than that of the average white man. I simply hold to the belief 
that human nature is much the same the world over, no matter what the 
color of the man’s skin may be, and that if the Indian is dealt with fairly, 
it is altogether probable that he will do his best to deal fairly with others. 
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AFRIcA is undergoing swift partition. No such wholesale 
preémption of the earth’s surface as has occurred in the Dark 
Continent during the past fourteen years, has been witnessed in 
the world’s history. As its only justification must be the civili- 
zation and Christianization of the empires seized, the extent to 
which the powers engaged in the scramble will discharge their 
responsibilities will be watched with exceeding interest. Prior 
to the sitting of the Brussels Conference in 1876, hardly a tenth 
of Africa was occupied or claimed by foreign powers, if we may 
except the area in the northeast over which Turkey had ex- 
tended a nominal authority. Portugal in Mozambique and 
Angola. England at the Cape, France in Senegal and Algeria, 
and Spain in Morocco and the northwest coast, claimed terri- 
tories of greater or less extent through occupation or treaties 
with native chiefs, or as spheres of influence, but nine tenths of 
the continent was unclaimed and almost unknown. With the 
conference of that year, however, began an invasion of Africa 
which, stimulated by the Berlin Congress of 1884-5, became 
such a veritable scramble for territory that at this date hardly 
two tenths of the continent remains unpreémpted. In the 
eagerness of each power to be first, occupation necessarily pro- 
ceeded in so haphazard a fashion, that many claims must be 
subject to modification, but with the Anglo-German, Anglo- 
French, and the unratified Anglo-Portuguese agreements, it is 
possible to estimate with a close approach to accuracy the man- 
ner of the partition. In 1876 Portugal was the largest foreign 
land-holder in Africa, claiming 612,217 square miles, mostly in 
Angola and Mozambique, or more than twice as much as France 
or England, but she has since gained but little, having now only 
774,993 square miles, including Madeira, Cape Verde, St. 
Thomas, and Principe islands. At the same date Spain claimed 
8,660 square miles of territory, but has since added to her pos- 
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sessions the coast from Cape Blanco to Cape Bojador and terri- 
tories in Muni and Adrar aggregating 220,000 square miles, 
though an adjustment of boundaries with France may consider- 
ably reduce this area. The Congo State, erected by the Berlin 
Congress of 1884-5, with a limit of 800,000 square miles, will, 
with the probable addition of the Kingdom of Lunda, have an 
area of 1,000,000 miles, while Italy, which in 1880 had no ter- 
ritory in Africa, now holds undisputed control of 360,000 
square miles. The Italian limits have not been laid down by 
international agreement, but except to Kassala and a slice of 
Somaliland, no power questions her title to territory, the bulk 
of which lies in Abyssinia, Harrar, Shoa, and Somaliland. Al- 
most as late an invader as Italy is Germany, which, prior to the 
Brussels conference, had no foothold in Africa, though as early 
as 1866 Von der Decken had urged upon the Berlin govern- 
ment the appropriation of the territory now included in British 
East Africa. Now, however, Germany owns 1,035,720 square 
miles in Africa— 450,000 miles in East Africa, 385,000 in 
southwest Africa, 193,000 in the Cameroons and 772 in Togo- 
land —all conceded by the powers and all practically annexed 
in a few months in 1884-5. France in 1876 had 283,450 miles, 
but in the fourteen years since then has advanced her areas in 
Algeria to 184,480, in Senegal to 580,000, in the Sahara and 
Western Soudan to 965,000, in the Gaboon and French Congo 
to 270,000, in Madagascar to 232,600, and in Tunis, the Gold 
Coast, Obock and the Réunion and Comoro Islands to 68,099, 
or in all, 2,300,248 square miles. This makes France the 
largest landholder in Africa, very considerably exceeding Eng- 
land, supposed to be the greatest of annexers, though with 
troops at Wady Halfa, Cairo, and Suakin, it may be doubted 
whether the latter has yet finished grabbing, and in any event 
she possesses the most valuable portion of the continent. The 
area now under British control is set down at 909,415 miles as 
against 279,165 in 1876, and includes 400,000 square miles in 
the Niger region, 500,000 in the Cape colonies and depend- 
encies, 400,000 in British East Africa, 500,000 in Nyassaland, 
with smaller parcels scattered along the west, south, and east 
coasts. Turkey has 380,000 square miles in Tripoli, the Khe- 
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dive probably controls 400,000 in Egypt and nominally 1,000,000 
in the old Egyptian Soudan. If to all this is added the inde- 
pendent central Soudan States, the Transvaal, and Orange Free 
State, not more than 2,500,000 of Africa’s 11,900,000 square 
miles will be found to remain unappropriated. 


University education is now more thorough in Germany 
than anywhere else in the world. The recent speech of the 
German Emperor to an educational conference in Berlin is pro- 
ducing a good deal of consternation in the indication it gives of 
a determination to revolutionize education in the interests of 
the wealth and military power of the Empire. The Emperor 
presented his views in his usual pronounced way, telling the as- 
sembled educators that the universities turned out “ crammed 
lads but not men,” that the professors imparted book-learning 
but did nothing to form character, and that German must in 
future be the basis of their teaching and not Greek and Latin. 
There must be such a revision of curriculums as will fit men for 
modern life and prevent the further physical deterioration of 
youth, the state having already more educated men, dissatisfied 
with the existing order of things and with nothing to do but to 
criticise the government, than it can safely bear. Evidently 
there can be no mistake as to what the Emperor means — that 
the universities do nothing to increase the military power of the 
Empire or add to its financial resources, and that the system of 
education must therefore be so revised as to immediately further 
both ends. He seems to forget, however, that whatever may be 
the defects of the system, it is the chief reason of Germany’s 
prominence among nations, that it has placed her in the front 
ranks in literature and commerce, and that it contributed more 
than anything else to the defeat of Austria and the conquest 
of France. In fact, it is the thorough training the Germans 
receive under the system that gives the army skilled officers 
and makes Germany a successful competitor for the world’s 
business, and any attempt to revolutionize the system because it 
does not immediately prepare men for war and money-making 
is only to sap the foundation of Germany’s greatness. There is 
no doubt, however, that there two Germanies, educated and mili- 
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tary, the former with ideas of political economy and government 
policy antagonistic to the latter, and that the latter, feeling this 
untagonism, is determined to make education subservient to its 
own ends. It was a part of Bismarck’s policy to make the uni- 
versities contribute so far as possible to the enormous revenues 
required for the support of the military system, and there has 
for several years been a steady effort on the part of the German 
government in this direction. That the Emperor William has 
adopted this policy is indicated by his speech, and if he has, he 
is likely to show no hesitation in giving it practical shape and 
expression. 


Hinpoo marriage reform advances slowly. The Indian gov- 
ernment has at last determined to legislate on the Hindoo child 
marriage system, but in such a way as to excite the least possi- 
ble antagonism on the part of the Hindoo population. It is 
admitted that no prohibitory statute can or should be passed by 
the Indian Legislative Council, child marriage not only being 
enjoined as a religious duty, but se imbedded in religious feel- 
ing and social custom that its abandonment would be tanta- 
mount to revolution. But some of the worst abuses of the sys- 
tem can be remedied without charge of undue oppression, and 
the Indian government has decided to begin the reform by rais- 
ing the age of consent from ten to twelve years, that is, to give 
girls under the latter age the protection against their husbands 
that they have elsewhere against strangers. That such a stat- 
ute will work a real reform and will be weleomed by the mothers 
of girls there is no doubt, the effect in the end being to raise 
the age of marriage, but so jealous are the Hindoos of interfer- 
ence with their social and religious customs that the mere an- 
nouncement has evoked a vigorous protest. It is charged that 
the real object of the proposed legislation is to break up the 
ancient Hindoo marriage system, and to such an extent does 
this apprehension exist in India that the government has been 
forced to accompany the announcement of its decision with the 
declaration that no interference affecting the custom of child 
marriage is intended. That this is true is evident in the un- 
willingness of the government to provoke the collision certain to 
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follow direct interference with Hindoo religious ideas, and in 
the fact that the new statute will not affect the religious posi- 
tion of the orthodox Hindoo respecting early marriage. Rais- 
ing the age of consent from ten to twelve years does not pro- 
hibit child marriage, for children may still be legally married 
when scarcely passed infancy, but only forbids the consumma- 
tion of marriage before the age of twelve instead of before the 
ave of ten, as under the existing law. As there is no complaint 
that Hindoo custom is attacked by the present law, the protest 
of the orthodox Hindoos against the extension of protection to 
child wives for two years more evidently grows out of jealousy 
of foreign interference, and opposition to any law that gives 
officials the right to intrude into the privacy of their homes. 
On the latter point, however, the government has made a con- 
cession to Hindoo sentiment, in forbidding the police to act in 
case of violation of the statute without a warrant, and provid- 
ing that information must first be placed before a magistrate. 
The tendency of these formal provisions will, of course, be to 
render the law inoperative, though the ability of parents who 
desire to prevent the consummation of the marriage of their 
daughters until a proper age, to take advantage of the statute, 
will be a decided gain. It may be said, moreover, that the ne- 
cessity for the law is due largely to the English themselves, for 
though child-marriage is enforced by Hindoo social and _reli- 
gious custom, it did not formerly mean cohabitation until a ma- 
ture age, as understood in India, had been reached. The par- 
ents had the right to keep the child wife at home until that age 
had been reached, but the introduction of the Indian penal code, 
fixing the age of consent at ten years, and so practically admit- 
ting consummation of marriage at that age, well-nigh destroyed 
the right. The introduction of the action for the restoration of 
conjugal rights destroyed it altogether, the courts having there- 
after no option but to order parents to surrender a child wife 
to the husband, even if only a day over ten years of age. The 
proposed legislation does nothing directly to restore the rights 
of parents in this respect, but in protecting a child-wife, even in 
her husband’s house, up to the age of twelve years, and allow- 
ing relatives to prosecute in case of violation of such protection, 
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it puts one of the worst abuses of the Hindoo marriage system 
in process of reform. 


Cups are taking the place of saloons even in the smaller 
cities. Temperance agitation has made the very word “ saloon ” 
disreputable. But the drinking club is only the old foe with a 
new face. As Satan is less dangerous in repulsive horns and 
hoofs than disguised as an angel of light, so the low dive where 
the drunkard’s ticket for perdition is punched for the last time 
is less tempting to the best young men than the gilded saloon 
where they are lured on the train. Now that even the gilded 
saloon is found out, the Black Valley Railroad confidence men 
are building new dépots in the form of club houses, to whose 
bar the reading-room is but an attachment. Repeatedly of late 
pastors in various cities have said to the writer, pointing to 
some club house newly established, * That is the most serious 
evil I have to contend with.” Christian mothers watch with 
anxious misgiving the pressure brought upon their sons by 
other young men to join the club. 

It strikes both the church and the home. Usually the club 
rooms are open on the Sabbath, often evading the law against 
Sunday saloons, alluring young men from the services of the 
ehurch and of the Y. M. C. A. alike. On that Home Day and 
on all other days they draw the father and son and brother 
from the refining fellowships of the home to coarser companion- 
ships and conversation. The man who hurried from his break- 
fast to his office, with no time for morning fellowship, hardly 
time for a morning kiss, hurries from his supper to the club, 
leaving the wife and children for its bar and card table. As to 
husbands doing this, wives should rebel. They should count 
the nightly flight from their society as a public imputation upon 
their companionability. A man being asked by his wife as to 
his plans for the evenings of the week at hand, replied that he 
must be at the Masons on Monday night and the Grand Army 
on Tuesday and the Caucus on Wednesday and the Knights of 
Pythias on Thursday and the Bar Association on Friday and 
the Handel Association on Saturday and the Club on Sunday. 
His wife reminded him that there was one other society he had 
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joined that he seemed to have forgotten, ‘“‘ What society is 
that?” “ Your wife’s.” 

It is even more important to save the sons from these dis- 
guised saloons. Negatively, let permission to join be refused. 
Positively, let time be taken from tidies and desserts by the 
mother, and from money-making, if need be, by the father, to 
make the home circle the brightest spot in the world. Let it 
be supplemented by a well-equipped Y. M. C. A., with gymnas- 
tics for the body and the best of lectures for the mind, and the 
gladdest fellowship for the heart and the most quickening spir- 
ituality for the soul. Authority must codperate with attrac- 
tiveness. 








